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THE LOATHSOME BEASTS 


by DAN MALCOLM 


NOVELETTE 


illustrated by EMSH 


They came from the sea, hideous, horrible and hungry, 


enormous creatures in incrediple 


numbers. Would they 


wipe out the peaceful, prosperous colony of Earthmen? 


OBODY on the Terran 

colony-world of Lincoln 
was expecting trouble, when 
trouble came. A few of: the 
colonists had held the quietly 
pessimistic view that after sev- 
en years of peaceful settlement 
on an alien world ft was only 
fair to expect some sort of ca- 
lamity, but the pessimists were 
few and far between, and kept 
their gloomy opinions to them- 
selves. : 

But trouble came. It was 
Sevenday of Fourmonth— 
springtime on Lincoln, and the 
colonists were relaxing on this, 
the Sabbath day. There were 
two main settlements on Lin- 
coln, which was an Earthsize 
world about four thousand 


light-years from the Galactic 
Rim. 

The settlement of Springfield 
nestled on the eastern coast of 
Lincoln’s main continent, and 
the settlement of Liberty 
sprouted on the western coast, 
2500 miles away. After seven 
years, each settlement had at- — 
tained a population of about 
three thousand. 

According to plan, they 
would serve as the nuclei of 
metropolises that would eventu- | 
ally extend from one end of the 
continent to the other. 

The day was warm, with a 
soft breeze drifting in from the 
ocean. A few dozen early-rising 
settlers of Springfield had al- 
ready gone down to the beach 
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for swimming and picknicking, 
even though it was only an 
hour past dawn. By midday, 
nearly half the colony would 
be at the beach. The hard work 
of building the settlement had 
largely been completed in the 
early years of the colony, and 
now there was time to relax 
without feeling guilty about it. 
~ The group at the beach con- 
sisted mostly of teenagers. 
They ranged from sixteen to 
nineteen years old; they had 
been children on the flight out- 
ward from Earth. The mini- 
mum age for a colonist coming 
from Earth was nine; so there 
was a gap of nearly ten years 
between the youngest of those 
who had come from Earth, and 
the oldest of those children that 
had been born on Lincoln itself. 


The early risers included 
some of the settlement’s first 
citizens. There was Charley 
Leeton, eighteen-year-old son 
of the Settlement Leader; 
Diane Brink, seventeen and 
daughter of Springfield’s all- 
important Senior Medic; Dan- 
ny Foster, the sixteen-year-old 
younger brother of Mark Fos- 
ter, head of the settlement’s 
Defense Council, 


They swam ~nude and un- 
ashamed, since the colonists 
had deliberately avoided bring- 
ing from Earth the old taboos 
of modesty and shame. There 
was no lust, nothing evil in 
their nudity, just the conscious- 
ness of pride in a healthy and 
athletic body that was good to 
look at. 


fe morning sun was bright 

and hot. A game of catch 
was taking place. Laughing 
boys and girls chased each oth- 
er over the shining sand. Oth- 
ers splashed or floated or swam 
in the cool, buoyant water of ~ 
the giant sea that stretched 
thousands of miles across the 
surface of the planet. 


It seemed like a scene out of — 
some Eden. Young, tanned, 
naked figures enjoying the sen- 
sations of being young on a 
young planet. The sun seemed 
to be smiling. Lincoln was al- 
most perfect as a colony world. 
The climate was excellent, but 
not so balmy that the colonists 
lost al] initiative and drive. The 
air was clear and fresh and 
like perfume to the lungs. The 
planet had great mineral 
wealth, and the soil was fertile. 
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Best of all, there had never 
been a hint of any hostile ani- 
mal life. 

Unlike so many other plan- 
ets where the colonists had had 
to remain on guard against 
fierce alien creatures, the Lin- 
colnites had no distractions 
from the main job of building 
their colony. 

The only animals on Lincoln 
were medium-sized and harm- 
less land animals. There were 
large creatures in the depths of 
the sea, but Lincoln was several 
generations away from any 
large-scale sea-going. 


It was a planetary Paradise. 
The few thousand Earthmen 
who had been chosen to leave 
their hideously overcrowded na- 
tive planet and come here re- 
garded themselves as the lucki- 
est people in the universe. 
That morning, as the laughing 
youths ran up and down the 
beach, enjoying the day of rest 
and relaxation after six days of 
hard but rewarding work,- it 
seemed as though this was, in- 
deed, the best of all possible 
worlds. — \ 

And then the monsters left 
the sea and came forth onto 
the land. 


The first to see them was 
Danny Foster, He and Diane 
Brink and Charley Leeton were 
about a hundred feet from - 
shore, beyond the region where 
the waves broke. The water 
was nine or ten feet deep, and 


‘they were bobbing about in it, 


tossing around a_basketball- 
sized inflated bladder from one 
of the native plants. As it hap- 
pened, Danny was facing sea- 
ward when he saw the first 
sign of the invading monsters. 

He didn’t realize what it was 
that he saw. All that met his 
eye was a green flipper break- 
ing the surface of the water. 
But the sight of one of the 
large sea-creatures was not un- 
usual, and Danny was under 
the impression that the flipper 
was much further out to sea 
than it actually happened to be. 
He ignored the flipper, not 
even bothering to point it out 
to his playmates. 


A moment later, a second 
flipper broke the surface of the 
waves. Diane, grinning, was 
backstroking toward the scene, 
not even aware of what was be- 
hind her. Danny  squinted, 
looking into the sun. 

He gasped. The water was 
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suddenly boiling with  crea- 
tures! 


“Diane! Come back!” he 
shouted. ‘Watch out—it isn’t 
safe there—!” 


The girl turned and saw the 
creatures floating just beneath 
the surface of the water, only 
their immense eyes and an oc- 
casional flipper coming above 
the surface. Danny-heard her 
cry out: “Oh my God!” 

She began to swim toward 
shore. 


HE water came to life. As 

Danny watched, _ horror- 
stricken, he saw Diane’s nude 
figure lifted entirely out of the 
water on the back of some huge 
half-submerged sea creature. 
The gir] stood erect a moment, 
water dripping from her body, 
sunlight glinting off her tanned 
breasts and glittering thighs. 
Then the creature below her 
rolled over, and she toppled 
into the water. 

Danny called out to Charley 
Leeton. ‘‘Diane’s in trouble! 
Some kind of sea monsters—” 

Charley nodded. He had seen 
too. “What can we do? Swim 
out there and—oh, God!” 

The air was split by a terri- 


fying scream. The water 
‘churned violently, sending up 


spumes of white foam. Danny — 


and Charley saw dozens of 
dark huge shapes converging 
on the place where Diane had 
gone under. 


The white foam was sudden-— 


ly flecked with bright scarlet. 

Danny and Charley caught 
one last glimpse of Diane—or 
of part of her. One flawless 
rounded leg projected above 
the water—ending above the 
thigh in.a bloody stump. It had 
been bitten clean at the groin. 
Danny gagged, losing his 
breakfast in the water. Violent 
turmoil was going on a few 
dozen yards further out, where 
the sea, beasts were milling 
around the bloody area. 

Danny bobbed dazedly in the 
water. Charley swam over to 
him, gripping him by the shoul- 
der. 

“Come on—we’ve got to get 
ashore.” 

“But—D iane—” Danny 
mumbled _ dazedly. ‘“She’s— 
she’s—” 

“She’s dead,’ Charley said 


with deliberate cruelty. — 


“Ripped to pieces. And we'll be 


next if we don’t get ashore.” 


ny 
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Charley’s sharp words 
snapped Danny out of his daze. 
He realized he and Charley 
were stil] an uncomfortable dis- 
tance from shore, and there was 
no telling how fast the things 
could swim. Perhaps already 
they were heading toward him 
beneath the dark green water, 
rising upward to surround him 
as they had so suddenly sur- 
rounded peor Diane— 

Danny began to swim with 
desperate energy, heading 
shoreward. Charley, bigger. 
older, and stronger, swam a few 
yards ahead of him. 


Halfway to shore, Danny 
glanced back over his shoulder. 
The monsters had _ evidentlv 
finished with Diane now. He 
could see them, heading in: to- 
ward shore—racing him to 
land! He doubled his stroke. 
Charley looked back, smiling 
grimly. “You okay, kid?” 

“Y’m—uh—managing. But— 
—uh—we’re being—uh—fol- 
lowed!” Every word was an ef- 
fort. 

“J know,” Charley yelled. 
“Swim harder!” 

Danny swam harder. He felt 
sick, weak, dizzy. He had nev- 
er seen a violent death before. 


Up till this morning, Lincoln 
had been a golden paradise. 
And now Diane, so beautiful 
with her long legs and high, full 
breasts, all that beauty dead, 
ripped apart, eaten— 

Danny lowered his legs and 
discovered that he had reached 
standing level. He was still thir- 
ty feet from shore. Charley was 
almost out of the water now. 
The others on shore had seen 
the incident.and were standing 
near the water’s edge, pointing 
out toward the water, looking 
whitefaced and shocked at the 
bloody slick on 
where Diane had gone under. 


Danny began to wade, shov- 
ing himself along with sweep- 
ing motions of his hands and 
arms. Charley was on shore, 
now. He was turning, shading 
his eyes, calling out— 

“Hurry it up, Danny! Hur- 
r fi2 

“Y’m—hurrying,” the boy 
gasped. He could see them mill- 
ing about in confusion on shore. 


Then they turned to run! 
Every one of them, fleeing! 
Charley, Mike, Ella, Dave, 
Nola—all of them. Danny saw 
the sleek tanned bodies of his 


the - water 
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friends racing madly off in all 
directions, 

Danny reached the shoreline 
and stumbled onto the beach. 
“Wait for me!” he _ yelled 
feebly, with what little breath 
he had left. “Hey—wait for 
me!” 

But they weren’t waiting. 
They were running, running to 
save their own lives. 


Danny turned—and saw the 
creatures. They were coming 
from the sea. They looked like 
giant amphibians, standing 
eight or nine feet high as the 
surf splashed around their flip- 
per-feet. They seemed to be at 
least twenty feet long, standing 
on six thick legs. And about 
half their length seemed to be 
head. Their mouths were enor- 
mous and filled with great 
yellow-green fangs. Their eyes, 
like twin lamps, gleamed atop 
their snouts. The skin of the 
monsters was thick and coarse, 
a dull green in color. And there 
were hundreds of them. The 
sea was boiling with them. 

A few had reached shore al- 
ready, and were coming up onto 
the beach. The rest were on the 
way. As far as Danny could 
see, ugly snouts bobbed in the 


water and hideous monsters 
advanced toward the shore. 

He tried to run. But he was 
exhausted by his frantic swim, 
and his vigor was sapped by the 
frightening shock of Diane’s 
~death. It seemed to him that he 
could see fresh smears of red 
blood on the snout of the near- 
est monster—Diane’s blood— 


He could smell them now, a 
thick, nauseating sea-smell, a 
smell of brine and of the 
depths. Danny retched; he top- 
pled forward, dizzily. 

Looking up, he saw a huge 
mouth opening above him, saw 
the gaping jaws, the anxious 
fangs. He screamed. The 
scream was cut off in the mid- 
dle by the swift closing of the 
jaws. 


OV’ the morning that the 

monsters left the sea and 
came ashore on the Springfield 
beach, Mark Foster, Danny’s 
older brother and the head of 
the Springfield Defense Coun- 
cil, was more than two thou- 
sand miles away, in the west 
coast settlement of Liberty, at- 
tending a meeting of the All- 
Planet Council as the cele 
from Springfield. 
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The meeting was strictly rou- 
tine, a once-a-year affair that 
transacted ordinary business of 
official interest to both settle- 
ments. 

. Foster had been spared be- 
cause, of all the high officials 


of the Springfield Settlement, 


he had the least to do. The 
Springfield Defense Council 
had been an inactive body ever 
since the early days of the 
colony, when it became appar- 
ent that there would be no dan- 
ger to the settlements from any 
side. - 


These days, about all Fos- - 


ter’s duties involved was mak- 
ing sure that the observation 
instruments were kept in good 
repair, just in case some inva- 
sion force of an alien race 
should come by. So far no 
hostile alien race had ever been 
discovered, but the colony 
worlds were required by Terran 
law to keep a constant watch 
for invaders, all the same. So 
that was about all the Defense 
Council did. 

Theoretically Foster was Su- 
preme Commander of the 
Springfield “Militia, but there 
was no Springfield Militia, 
since there was never any 


threat of hostile attack. He was 
also head of the Springfield Po- 
lice, a body of some ten men 
whose chief job it was to pull 
babies out of wells, rescue treed 
pets, and such. 


There was little or no crime 
on Lincoln; the colonists had 
been picked too carefully for 


-anyone of criminal tendencies 


to get through, and there cer- 
tainly was little incentive for 
anyone to turn criminal on 
such an agreeable world. 

So Foster, though he was a 
capable man, was largely a fig- 
urehead. And, as a figurehead, 
he could be spared to attend 
routine conferences on the oth- 
er side of the planet. He had 
been in Liberty four days, and 
in three days’ time would be on 
his way back to Springfield. 

He was a big, rawboned 
man of thirty-eight who had 
volunteered for the Colonial 
Program because he was weary 


of the petty, tense, limited life 


on vastly overcrowded Earth. 
A bachelor, he had met his wife 
on the ship coming out from 
Earth. Until that time, his only 
dependent had been his young- 
er brother Danny, child of his 
parents’ old age and orphaned 


10 
at seven. Danny had been nine 
when the colony-ship arrived 
on the planet that was to be 
named Lincoln. Mark Foster 
had been thirty-one. 


Foster was anxious to get 


back to Springfield. He missed 


Danny, and more than that he 
missed his wife Phyllis and 
their two children, six-year-old 
Tom and four-year-old Elaine. 
A third child was on the way. 
Foster was particularly proud 
of his son Tom, a straight- 
backed, tall youngster who, 
everyone said, would grow up 
to be Colony President some 
day. 

But first, before he could re- 
turn, the conference had to be 
attended to. By the fourth day 
of the conference, Foster was 
hoping for almost any excuse 
at all to break off the talks 
and go home. 

But when the excuse came, 
he was not at all happy about 
it. 


T came in the form of a tele- 
gram, delivered to him as he 
sat in conference with the 
Prime Minister of Liberty Set- 
tlement, who was also current- 
ly the President of the two 
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colonies. His opposite number, 
the Liberty defense minister, 
was also at the conference. The 
telegram was*placed unobtru- 
sively at Foster’s elbow by a 
tiptoeing orderly—so unobtru- 
sively, in fact, that Foster did 
not even notice it, and had to 
have the telegram called to his 
attention by the grinning Col- 
ony President. 

“Aren’t you going to open 
your wire, Foster?” 

“Wire? What wire? Oh— 
this. Didn’t even see it,” he 
said, picking the envelope up 
and tearing it open. His eyes 
flicked from word to word, but 
so stunning was the impact of 
the message that it took several 
seconds for the meaning to 
soak in. : 

RETURN HOME AT 
ONCE. SPRINGFIELD AT- 
TACKED BY SEA MON-. 
STERS, MANY DEAD. 


The wire was signed by 
Bryce lLeeton, Springfield’s 
Settlement Leader. 

Foster looked up, pale, 


shocked. The Liberty Prime 
Minister said, “What is it, 
man? It must be bad news.” 
“Here. Read it.” 
They scanned the telegram. 


Be 
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The door of the conference 
room burst open; an orderly 
entered, shouting, “We’ve just 
received a message from 
Springfield! They’ve been at- 
tacked by monsters!” 

“We know, fool!” the Prime 


Minister snapped. “Keep 
quiet!”” He turned to Foster. 
“You'll leave at once, of 
course?” 


Foster siodded, thinking of 
Phyllis. and Danny, of Tom 
and Elaine. A frown furrowed 
his forehead. “Yes—yes, Ill 
leave as soon as the plane is 
ready. But—monsters? Attack- 
ing Springfield? It can’t be Be 
sible.” 

“They wouldn’t be hoaxing 
you,” said the Liberty Defense 


~ Minister. “It must be true.” 


. “Yes—I suppose so.” Foster 
shook his head. ““We’ve had it 
too good, all these years. And 
now—now, perhaps, we’ll pay 


‘for it.” He snapped out of the 


strange mood that had come 
over him. “There isn’t much 
time to waste. I’ll be packed 
and at the airport in fifteen 
minutes.” 

The Lincoln colony had an 
airline consisting of two planes, 


- both of them obsolete jets pur- 


chased from other colonies. 
There was not too much traffic 
between Springfield and Liber- 
ty. One plane trip was made in 
each direction every day. 

Foster was aboard the plane 
when it made its takeoff for 
Springfield shortly after noon- 
time. It would take four hours 
to cross the vast and virtually 
unexplored interior of the con- 
tinent. 


Foster stared out the window 
at the green wilderness below, 
and tried to urge the plane 
along mentally. He could not 
understand what had brought 
about the weird invasion. The 
last bulletin from the belea- 
guered settlement before take- 
off had mentioned that the 
monsters had come up out of 
the sea, suddenly that morning, 
and were prowling through the 
outskirts of the settlement. But 
in seven years of life on the 
planet, there had been no hint 
of any hostile life-form. 

True, there were giant beasts ° 
in the sea—enormous whale- 
like things, and dolphinoids, 
and long serpent-like creatures. 
But they had been observed at 
a distance, never close to 
shore. And certainly the sea- 
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beasts had never shown any 
sign of wanting to invade the 
land. Why should they sudden- 
ly march shoreward? 

He wondered how serious the 
attack was. The telegram had 
said that “many” were dead, 
but that could mean almost 
anything. In a settlement that 
had known peace from its very 
beginning, “many” deaths 
might mean five or six. Or 
hundreds. 


Foster cursed the crawling 
jet, and, closing his eyes, tried 
to sleep, hoping it would make 
the trip seem faster. But he 
could not sleep. And when he 
opened his eyes he saw the fac- 
es of his fellow passengers, all 
of them Springfieldites called 
home from Lincoln by the sud- 
den emergency. Their faces 
were grey, frightened, uncer- 
tain—and, without looking in 
a mirror, Foster knew that his 
own face must look the same 
way. 


The plane landed at Spring- 
field Airport shortly after sun- 
down. Foster was out the hatch 
almost the moment the plane 
stopped rolling. 

A welcoming committee was 


there to greet him: Settlement 
Leader Leeton, two or three 
members of the Settlement 
Council, and several other 
Springfieldites. But there were 
nce jubilant cries of welcome. 
The faces of the waiters were 


.dark, grim. 


Leeton stepped forward, his 
firm face looking drawn and 
pale. ‘““Foster—” 

“T got on the plane as soon 
as I got the wire. What’s been 
happening here?” 

Leeton — shivered. 
ble—” 

“Tell me what’s happened!” 
Foster said sharply. 

Deputy Leader Hollis said, 
“They came out of the sea 
early this morning. There were 
some bathers at the beach, and 
they were the first to see them, 
Mark.” 

“What are they like?” ’ 

“Hideous. Huge—bigger. 
than elephants, with enormous 
yawning mouths and giant eyes. 
And flippers. They’re amphi- 
bious—they move slowly on 
land, but so does a tank.” 

“Where are they now? How 
many monsters are there, any- 
way?” Foster scowled. They 
seemed reluctant to talk. It was 


“Horri- 


\ 
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an effort to get information out 
of them. 

“They—they made a raid on 
the settlement this morning, 
and then retreated to the sea. 
There were hundreds of them, 
Mark. Hundreds.” 

“Are they gone?” 

Hollis shook his head. 
“They’re in the water just off 
shore. We’ve got the whole 
area roped off, of course, and 
we're setting up gun installa- 
tions—” 

Foster nodded. “Now tell me 
how many were killed today. 
How many of our people, and 
how many of the monsters.” 

In a quiet voice Hollis said, 
“We didn’t get any of them, 
Mark. Our guns weren’t good 
enough. And they killed ete 
three people.” 

“Thirty-three,” Foster re- 
peated softly. It was an enor- 
mous figure—more than one 
person out of every hundred in 
the settlement. ‘“And—who 
were among the dead?” 

“You’d better come inside, 
Mark,” Settlement Leader Lee- 
ton said. “This isn’t the place 
to talk about it, out here on 
the field.” 

“T want to know! 
dead?” 


Who’s 


The others exchanged sheep- 
ish glances. Foster felt a dread 
numbness inside him. 

Hollis said, “Diane Brink 
was the first one—she was 
swimming when the monsters 
came. And Nola Carstairs, 
Paul McHenry—” 

Foster said, “What about my 
family?” 


For a moment no one spoke. 
Then Leeton said in a hollow 
voice, ‘““Your wife and daughter 
were killed, Mark. So was your 
brother Danny. Your son es- 
caped.” 


POSTER stood quietly in the 

middle of the landing field, 
while the sky revolved coat 
around him. Leeton’s words cut 
like edged swords into his vi- 
tals. 

“Phyllis — Elaine — Danny 
—dead?” 

“Come inside, Mark. We'll 
get you a drink. You need a 
drink.” 


Foster shook them off. He 
took an uncertain step forward. 
“Where’s Tom?” he asked fi- 
nally.. 

“He’s at my place, Mark,” 
Leeton said. “He wasn’t 
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touched. We have him under 
sedation, though.” 

Foster clenched ‘and un- 
clenched his fists. He felt cold, 
numb, bitter. In one blow eve- 
rything he loved and cherished 
had been wiped opt. Thirty- 
three people out of three thou- 
sand dead, and three of them 
had to be those three, not any- 
one else— 

He shook his head. What 
was done was done. In a 
corpse’s voice he croaked, “I 
think I can use that drink. 
Then take me to my son, And 
after that, we’ll see what we 
can do about killing those mon- 


- gters.” 


He entered _the airport build- 
ing. Someone produced a bot- 
tle, and then he was driven to 
the home of Settlement Leader 
Leeton. On the way, he learned 
more about the day’s attack. 
After charging the group on 
the beach, the monsters had 
gone shambling into the near- 
est street of homes, which in- 
cluded Foster’s own beachside 
home. 

For perhaps an hour they 
had smashed through the hous- 
es, destroying everything they 
touched, uprooting the houses 


in.search of people. The casual- 
ty list was drawn almost en- 
tirely from that one street. 

There were no bodies to 
view. The victims had been 
eaten, Foster found that bitter- 
est of all—that there would be 
no graves, no funerals for his 
beloved dead. They were gone, 
turned into monster-meat—his 
brother and his wife and the 
tiny, graceful daughter he 
loved so dearly. 


But at least, Foster thought, 
there was °*Tom. Foster was 
deeply grateful for that. He 
might not have been able to 
pull through, if Tom had died 
as well. But at least he still had 
a son—a foothold into the fu- 


-ture. All else was gone, but he 


still had Tom. 

Foster stood looking down 
at the thin, handsome form of 
his son. Tom twisted uneasily 
under the bedclothes; the seda- 
tion calmed him, but could not 
quiet him completely. 

“Mommie,” he 
“Mommie, look—” 

Foster turned away. Behind 
him stood Leeton and Leeton’s 
oldest boy, Charley, who had 
been the witness to the first on- 
slaught at the beach. Charley 


muttered. 
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had seen Danny die horribly. 

“All right,” Foster — said. 
“Let’s go down to the beach. I 
want to see these monsters.” 

“Tt’s late, Mark,” Leeton 
protested. “You’ve had a hell- 
ish day. Why don’t you get 
some rest, and we can go to the 
beach in the morning—” 

“In the morning they may 
attack again,” Foster said. He 
felt like a ‘mechanical man, a 
thing of gears and rods. “I 
want to go to the beach now. 
Will you come with me or do 
Igo alone?” .- 


The moon had risen by the 
time Foster arrived at the 
beach, driven by Charley Lee- 
ton. The car pulled up three 
_ hundred yards from the wa- 
ter’s edge. Men armed with 
machine-guns—the settlement’s 
heaviest arms—stood in a 
sparse row parallel to the 
shoreline, staring outward to 
sea. 

“There they are,” Leeton 
murmured. “Just off shore.” 

Foster looked. It was a hor- 
rifying sight. By the silvery 
moonlight he made out the 
rounded upper halves of doz- 
ens, scores, hundreds of enor- 
mous beasts floating in the wa- 


15 
ter beyond the breakers. They 
seemed to be resting there, 
waiting for the arrival of morn- 
ing before making another sally 
shoreward. 


Foster moistened his dry 
lips. He indicated the ropes 
which formed a feeble barrier 
across the beach. “Do you seri- 
ously expect the ropes to hold 
those creatures back, Leeton?” 

“Of course not, Mark. We 
put the ropes there to keep peo- 
ple back.” 

“Have you evacuated the 
shore homes?” 

Leeton nodded. “We’ve re- 
moved everybody within a 
quarter mile of the ocean.” 

“How many men are on 
duty?” 

“Fifteen. One man for each 
machine-gun we have.” 

“What about small arms?” 
Foster said. “We have rifles at 
the militia headquarters.” 

“Rifles don’t do much good. 
They don’t do any good at all — 
unless a direct hit is scored on 
an eyeball. The monsters have 
armor-plated hides.” : 

“Okay,” Foster said. “I as- 
sume I’m in charge of the de- 
fense?” 

“Tf you want to-be,” Leeton 


* 
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said. “In view of your recent 
tragedies—” 

~ “Never mind that. The past 
is past. I’m interested, now in 
making sure that no one else 
dies in Springfield. I'll take 
charge.” 

“As you wish, Mark.” 

“Ts it all right if I establish 
headquarters at your home? I 
assume my place isn’t livable.” 

“You know we have room 
for you, Mark. And Tom’s 
there already. He'll want you 
nearby.” 


“Good enough. I want a 
round-the-clock surveillance of 
the creatures. If they make 
the least bit of a move toward 
the shore, I want to be told 
about it. Even if it’s in the mid- 
dle of the night. We’ll wait and 
see what they do. If they come 
ashore again, we'll radio Earth 
for a supply of tactical atomic 
weapons.” 


OSTER returned to Leeton’s 

place to prepare his cam- 
paign. The first step was to 
draw up a list of all the able- 
boidied men between seventeen 
and forty-five who were in 
Springfield. The list bore more 
than a thousand names. Foster 


ticked off the names of those 
who knew how to operate the 
fifteen machine-guns. It came 
to less than seventy people, of 
whom fifteen were already on 
duty. 

“We'll change shifts out on 
the beach every two hours,” 
Foster said. He handed the list 
to an aide. “It’s ten o’clock 
now. Notify the first fifteen 
names on the list that they’re 
to report to the beach by 
eleven, and tell the next fifteen 
to stand by for duty beginning 
at one o’clock. And so on right 
through the night.” 


“Yes, sir:” 

Foster glanced up at Robin- 
son, his Chief of Police. 

“What’s the final count on 
the small arms, Robinson?” 

“Kight hundred eighty-two, 
including the pistols, Mark.” 

“That'll have to do, then. 
Distribute one weapon to the 
heads of as many families as 
you can, beginning with the 
people closest to the beach. 
Make sure the man knows how 
to use a gun before you give it 
to him—we can’t afford to 
waste weapons on dubs.” 

“Right, Mark. Dll get right 
to it.” 
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As Robinson left, Foster 
picked up an audiocom near 
his hand and said, “Hello, 
beach? Foster here. Who am I 
talking to?” 

“Dick Thornton, Mark.” 

“Any report on the beasts?” 

“Still off shore, Mark. T’ll 
let you know the instant they 
make a move.” 

“Good enough. I’m sending 
fifteen men down to relieve you 
at eleven. We’ll be running two- 
hour shifts on watch all 
through the night.” , 


He broke the contact. Mrs. 
Leeton arrived with a cup of 
coffee. “You really should get 
some sleep, Mark,” she said 
softly. “If you keep going at 
this pace, it’s going to burn 
you out.” 

Foster managed a_ tense 
smile. ““You know something? I 
have to keep going at this pace, 
Elsie. Because the moment I 
slack up, I’m going to start 
thinking about Phyllis and Dan 
and Elaine. And then I’m like- 
ly to take this.gun and blow my 
head open. So I’m going to 
keep working. Thanks for the 
coffee.” 

She went away. Foster closed 
his eyes for a moment, rubbing 


his thumbs ‘into the aching eye- 
balls. 

Hundreds of monsters 
camped off shore. His family 
dead, his home destroyed. The 
colony in a state of terror. 


Foster shook his head grim- 
ly. We had it coming to us, he 
thought. Things were too good 
here. But why—why did it 
have to be Phyllis and Elaine 
and Danny? 


Hé caught some sleep be- 
tween two and five in the 

morning, after making every- 
body who was still awake prom- 
ise that they would rouse him 
the second the monsters showed 
any sign of renewing the at- 
tack. He slept badly, twisting 
and turning, troubled by. 
dreams. At five o’clock he was 
shaken roughly awake by 
Charley Leeton. 

“Huh? Who—oh, Charley. 
What’s happening?” 2 

“There’s been a call from the 

each, Mark. The monsters are 
starting to drift shoreward.” 


Foster was awake in an in- 
stant. He sat up, pushing his 
unruly hair into place. ‘When 
did this start?” he demanded 


‘ 
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angrily. “Have you been letting 
me sleep?” 

“Honest, Mark! We got the 
call two seconds ago!” 

Foster accepted that. “What 
did they say?” 

“About half a dozen mon- 
sters have come ashore already. 
The rest are moving landward.” 

“Okay. Get the car ready. 
Tl go down and supervise the 
action myself.” 


Dawn was just breaking as 
Foster arrived at the beach. 
And in the violet glow of day- 
break a weird scene was tak- 
ing place on the beach. Nearly 
twenty of the monsters from 
the depths had come crawling 
out onto the beach. They 
moved slowly, unaccustomed to 
travelling on land, The moist 
sand gave way beneath them as 
they came forward, and slimy 
indentations were left in the 
sand behind them. 

By the light of day the mon- 
sters looked utterly frightiul. 
Great shambling loathsome 
beasts they were, their armor- 
plated hides encrusted with 
foul-smelling weeds of the sea, 
their massive flippers coated 
with the ugly blotches of fungi, 
their yawning mouths emitting 


_ 


raucous belching noises of hun- 
ger. 

Foster’s jaws tightened and 
his belly constricted’ as he 
thought of these monsters. nos- 
ing their way into the wreck- 
age of the house he had built 
with his own hands, towering 
over his wife and terrified 
children, opening their mouths, 
biting-— 

The monsters were moving 
slowly forward. The men at the 
machine-guns were tensely 
waiting for a command to fire. 

Foster said, “Don’t waste 
any ammunition. We don’t 
have-any to throw away. Hold 
your fire unti] they’re within 
a hundred yards, and then aim 
for the eyeballs. It’s no use 
trying to put slugs through 
those hides. It can’t be done.” 


The monsters were twenty- 
five yards out of the water 
now, and they were. pausing, 
looking around in a dimwitted 
way as though hoping to find 
swimmers on the beach. Find- 
ing no one, they continued - 
their. steady advance, while 
others still in the water pressed 
steadily toward the land. Fos- 
ter watched them, iron-faced. 
He estimated there were at 
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least five hundred of them. If 
_ they ever came ashore all at 
once, the colony would be an- 
nihilated. 
Slowly the creatures came 
forward. 
_ “When I give the word.” 
_ Foster said, “open fire. All of 
you at once. And go for their 
eyes.” 


Another minute passed. The 
monsters dragged their heavy 
~ bodies another ten yards. Fos- 
ter studied them. They had nos- 
trils as well] as gills. They were 
clearly breathing air now, but 
they seemed uncomfortable on 
land, as though they were sea 
creatures that came ashore 
only at infrequent intervals. 

Ten more yards. 

“Ready,” Foster said. “Get 
beads on their eyes. Fire!” 

A chatter of machine-gun 
blasts split open the calmness 
_ of the dawn. A hail of bullets 
struck the nearest monster, who 
shook his head as though brush- 
ing away a cloud of gnats. The 
slugs had no effect on the mon- 
ster’s hide, until one peretrat- 
ed an eye. A torrent of green 
blood came spurting out. The 
monster let out a fierce roar. 
Crouching back on its hind 


legs, it slapped with one of its 
fore flippers at the shattered 
eye. 

“Pour it on them!” Foster 
screamed. “Get the other eye, 
now!” 

All down the beach, the men 
of the settlement were blazing 
away. They were far from skill- 
ful with their guns, and they 
were nervous to boot. But al- 
ready three or four of the mon- 
sters had nothing but bloody 
ganing holes where their eyes 
had been. 


The dreadful wounds did not 
stop the beasts. If anything, it 
intensified their speed. Mad- 
dened by pain, and pushed on- 
ward by those emerging from 
the water behind them, the 
giant amphibians pressed for- 
ward. 

Foster looked around. Some 
of his men were deserting their 
posts. The monsters were less 
than a hundred yards from the 
gun emplacements, now, and 
five or. six of the men had 
abandoned their positions’ in - 
fricht. 

“Stay at your guns!” Foster 
shouted. “Damn you, don’t 
give up now!” 

The man right in front of 
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him rose and dashed away. 
Cursing, Foster threw himself 
down at the gun emplacement. 
An eyeless monster, too slow- 
witted to know that bullets had 
lodged in its brain, was stag- 
gering slowly toward him. The 
beast was no more than eighty 
feet away. Finger tightening 
convulsively on the trigger, 
Foster sent slug after slug 
thundering into the ruined eye- 
sockets, hoping that one bullet 
at Ieast might penetrate a vital 
area of the brain within that 
cavernous skull. 

Fifty feet. The huge mouth, 
big enough to swallow a man 
in two bites, gaped. Foster 
lowered his aim and fired into 
that yawning orifice. A dull 
boom of pain came from the 
monster as the bullets cascad- 
ed against its great fleshy red 
tongue and soft throat. 


The creature reared up on 
its haunches, blotting out half 
the sky. It clawed at the air, 
trying to reach the sun, it 
seemed. Foster fired another 
burst. The monster tottered. 
Still bellowing its anger, it took 
another step forward and then 
fell forward, landing with a 
groundshaking crash no more 


than a few yards from the 
smoking snout of Foster’s gun. 

“That one was for Phyllis,” 
he muttered. 


He looked around. Most of 
his improvised militia had fled. 
Dozens of the monsters were 
making their slow but steady 
way up the beach. Some had 
been wounded, but only one, 
Foster’s target, had actually 
fallen. 

Charley Leeton was man- 
ning the gun to Foster’s right. 
Of the fifteen guns, only six 
were still in action. 

“Kill them!” Foster 
screamed. “They can be 
stopped! Look—I’ve got one 
already!” 

Next to him, though, Char- 
ley Leeton was getting up. The 
brawny teenager was standing 
over him and saying, “Come 
on, Mark. We’ve got to get 
away.” 

Foster glared up angrily. 
“Get back to your gun and 
start firing.” 

“Don’t be a madman, Mark! 
We can’t kill them fast enough. 
They'll be trampling us to 
death any minute.” 

Foster looked out at the 
beach and bit his lower lip an- 
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grily. The boy was talking 
sense. He had killed one of the 
beasts, true enough, but at 
least twenty more- were in the 
front line of advance, and only 
a handful of these had been 
seriously wounded. 

And behind the front line 
were hundreds more. They 
would keep on coming long af- 
ter the little band of defenders 
had fired its last shot. 


Foster rose reluctantly. Only 
three men still remained at 
their posts, 

“Coming?” Charley asked. 
~ Foster nodded _ bitterly. 
“Cease firing!” he yelled. “We 
have to drop back!” 


second line of defense had 
been formed along the 
boardwalk that separated the 
beach from the first street of 
homes. Some eighty men were 
arrayed there under the com- 
mand of Police Chief Robin- 
son. They were armed with 
rifles, hand-pistols, some only 
with clubs. 
“I watched the fight at the 


beach,” Robinson said. “It 
looks like the bastards can’t be 
stopped.” 


“T killed one,” Foster said. 


“Tell your men to aim for the 
eyes. If.we pump enough lead 
into them, they can be killed.” 

“Tf,” Robinson said mean- 
ingfully. He cupped his hands 
and shouted out the order. 

The monsters had full pos- 
session of the beach, now. They 
had passed the line of machine- 
gun emplacements and were 
advancing slowly toward the 
settlement. Except for a few, 
Foster saw with revulsion, who 
had paused to devour the 
corpse of their slain fellow. 

A few of the men, those 
armed with telescope-lens rifles, 
had already opened fire. Bul- 
lets whined across five hundred 
feet of emptiness and struck 
home. Most of the first wave 
of sea creatures had _ been 
blinded by this time, but they 
still moved on. 


Foster watched grimly, 
knowing that it might prove 
impossible to stop the inexor- 
able advance. The supply of 
ammunition might run out 
long before as many as a dozen 
of the mindless monsters had 
been cut down. 

He turned to Robinson. 
“You’re in charge. Keep your 
men gunning for the eyeballs, 
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and have them fire into open 


mouths if they can. And don’t _ 


rush the retreat. Drop back if 
the beasts get too close, but de- 
fend every inch of the land un- 
til the last minute. I’m going 
to send a message to Earth re- 
questing atomics.” 


_He drove hastily to the set- 
tlement’s capitol building. The 
settlement was awake, now, 
even at this early hour. The 
sound of gunshots at the beach 
echoed everywhere. 

Settlement Leader Leeton 
said, ““What’s happening at the 
beach? Is Charley all right?” 

“Charley’s fine,” Foster said. 
“But we can’t stop the mon- 
sters. They’re almost impossi- 
ble to kill.” : 

“What do we do?” 

“Send an order to Earth. 
Tell them we’re under attack 
by hostile alien life; and we 
need a couple of hundred 
atomic grenades presto.” 

“Tt’ll take weeks to requisi- 
tion them!” 

“They can ship them over 
from the Haverford colony. It 
won’t take more than a day 
and a half from there. Haver- 
ford’s got a stockpile of atom- 
set . 


1CS 
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Leeton shrugged. “I’ll send 
the request. But you know how 
Earth is about issuing atomics 
to new colonies—”’ 

“Never mind that now. Just 
ask.” 


When he returned to the 
beach, Foster discovered that 
the defenders had been com- 
pelled to retreat nearly a block. 
More than a hundred monsters 
had come ashore and had 
passed the boardwalk barrier. 
Robinson reported that two 
more of the beasts had been 
killed and promptly eaten by 
the other monsters. But the 
horde surged on unsteppably, 
wrecking homes, smashing 
down trees, eating anything 
vegetable or anima] that they 
could get hold of. 

“Ammunition’s running low,” 
Robinson said. “Another hour 
and we’l] have nothing left to 
stop them with but our gun- 
butts.” 

“Liberty Settlement is flying 
ammunition to us,” Foster said. 
“Not much—they’re afraid of 
monsters coming up out of their 
seas. But they’re sending all 
they can spare. And I’ve ra- 
dioed Earth to ship us atomic 
grenades immediately.” 
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“Immediately won’t be soon 


enough,’ Robinson muttered. - 


He pointed toward the next 
block, where monsters were 
prowling through _ roofless 
homes that had long since been 
evacuated. “They'll smash their 
way through the colony from 
one end to the other before 
any grenades-get here. And all 
we can do is-keep retreating.” 

Foster scowled. “Get me a 
gun. I’ve got some scores to 
settle.” 


Taking a gun from a wearied 
defender, Foster trotted toward 
the front line. He crouched 


down next to two other rifle- | 


wielders and drew-a bead on a 
foraging monster. 

His bullet flew squarely into 
a bloody eye-socket, but the 
beast shook its huge head ir- 
ritably and smashed its flipper 
down on another roof. Tight- 
lipped, Foster fired again, but 
his bullet glanced harmlessly 
off the thick hide. 

The air was rank-smelling 
with the stench of the sea crea- 
tures. The great beasts seemed 
. driven by some inner compul- 
sion that made them oblivious 
to the most painful wounds. 
It was apparently hunger. 


Foster thought. They had come 
ashore seeking food, and they 
were going to keep prowling 
until they found it. And that 
meant they would destroy the 
entire settlement. Seven years 
of backbreaking work wiped 
out by a few hundred elephant- 
sized amphibians from the sea. 

The hungry monsters came 


‘steadily forward as the sun 


rose in the sky. It was about 
half past eleven, and growing 
very hot, when the tide of bat- 
tle changed. 

“They’re retreating!” some- 
one yelled. 

“Going back into the sea!” 

It was true. As slowly as 
they had come, the monsters 
were returning to the sea. Evi- | 
dently they could. remain on 
land only for a period of a few 
hours. 


By one o’clock they were all 
back where they had been dur- 
ing the night—clustered off- 
shore, bobbing in the water. A 
few bone-picked corpses lay on 
the beach; altogether the 
Earthmen had kifled seven of 
the monsters, at the cost of 
nearly three-quarters of their 
total supply of ammunition. 

No human lives had been 
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lost, but nearly forty homes. 


had been smashed. The settle- 
ment was at the mercy of the 
hungry monsters. There was no 
way of stopping them—not 
without atomic weapons from 
Earth. 


URING the afternoon lull 
came the reply from Earth. 


“Settlement Leader came down. 


to the beach to deliver it to 
Foster, who was _ standing 
watch. 


“We got the reply. The an- . 


swer’s no.” 

Foster blinked incredulously. 
“Youre joking! How could 
they turn us down?” 

“They say it isn’t Earth pol- 
icy to arm colonials with atomic 
weapons.” 


Angrily, Foster said, “But 
they knew we were being at- 
tacked by monsters!” 

“They don’t believe us,” 
Leeton declared. 

“Whai?” Foster bellowed. 

The Settlement Leader 
shrugged. “You know how sus- 


picious Earth can get. For sev- | 


en years we’ve had no defense 
problems here. And all the pre- 
liminary, surveys showed that 
this was a safe planet. Reading 


between the lines of their re- 
fusal, it’s obvious that they 
think we’re hoaxing them in an 
attempt to wangle atomic arma- 
ments.” 


Foster balled his fists. Phyl- 
lis and Dan and Elaine and 
thirty others dead, a hundred 
homes smashed, and Earth 
thought it was a hoax? “This 
is incredible! They can’t just 
refuse!” 

“Ym afraid they can,” Lee- 
ton said sadly. “The present 


Earth government is tre- 
mendously leery of giving 
colonists atomic arms, ever 


since the revolution on Brew- 
ster VII where the colonists de- 
clared themselves independent 
and not subject to Earth regu- 
lations. 

“They won’t let us have 
grenades or any other big 
weapons unless it’s a certified 
emergency, which means an 
Earth Commissioner has to 
come here to investigate and 
approve our application. And 
that means—” 


“I know what that means,” 
Foster said bitterly. “Six 
months of red tape before we 
get anywhere. So we'll have to 
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fight off the monsters by our- 
selves.” 

“We can do it,” Leeton said. 

Foster stared impotently at 
the older man. “Don’t talk like 
a politician. We can’t do it.” 

“Bh?” 

“T said we’re licked, Leeton. 

We used up almost all our am- 
munition to kill seven monsters. 
Seven out of hundreds! And 
the only reason we’re not run- 
ning for the hills now is that 
the creatures decided to be nice 
and go back into the water for 
a while when the weather got 
hot. We’re beaten, can’t you 
“see? We'll use up our remain- 
- ing ammunition the next time 
they come ashore, and what 
then? 

“We'll have to flee inland 
while they stomp all over our 
settlement. We’ll have to start 
all over from scratch, Leeton. 
And until we have weapons 
we'll be at the mercy of—” 


“Foster! Snap out of it! 
You’re talking like a mad- 
man!” 

Foster shook his head tired- 
ly, Leeton gripped his shoul- 
ders. 

Foster smiled, “I’m sorry, I 
guess. I shouldn’t be talking 


this way. I’m so tired—” 

“Lie down. Take a rest.” 

“T can’t. Don’t you see, I 
can’t? I can’t rest until we’ve 
destroyed these monsters.” 

“But you just said we were 
beaten.” 

“Maybe we are. But that 
doesn’t mean we’re giving up. 
I'll go on fighting them,” Foster 
said. “Even if I have to use a 
slingshot to do it.” 


The monsters remained 
quiescent during the rest of the 
afternoon and during the night. 
They stayed offshore, mostly 
submerged, resting after their 
invasion. It seemed pretty. clear 
to Foster now that the mon- 
sters could not breathe air for 
more than four or five hours, ~ 
and then had to return to the 
sea. 

But the knowledge was small 
consolation. Even if they came 
out only for five hours a day, 
they could soon wreck every 
building in the settlement. 

Foster met with the other 
high-ranking officials of the 
settlement that evening. Roy 
Theodore, a biologist, said, “I 
think I know what makes those 
monsters tick.” 

All eyes turned toward him. 


te 


Theodore went on, “I’ve been 
doing some serious thinking 
- about them. And my conclusion 
is this: they’re sea creatures 
that turn amphibious once 
every decade or so. They come 
up on shore to lay their eggs, 
and then they return to the 
sea.” 


Foster frowned. “Do you 
have any basis for this idea, 
Roy?” 


“Just analogy and common 
sense. We’ve been here seven 
years and we’ve never had any 
trouble like this before. So they 
don’t come ashore any oftener 
than every seven years, and 
maybe a lot less often than 
that. 


On Earth there are insects 


that have a seventeen-year life- | 


cycle—they stay buried under- 
ground most of their lives, and 
then in the seventeenth year 
they come to the surface in 
immense swarms, eat every- 
thing in sight, lay their eggs, 
and die. And there are some 
sea-dwelling turtles that have 
to come to shore to reproduce. 

So I figure we’ve got some- 
thing like that on our hands 
now—animals with a periodic 
life-cycle; they spend most of 
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their time in the water, and 
come up to lay eggs.” 

“Tf that’s true, ‘it’s no won- 
der the survey teams never no- 
ticed them,” Leeton said. “And 
we escaped all these years, but 
this is the year of reckoning.” 

The meeting broke up soon 
afterward. Foster was exhaust- 
ed; he went to bed after leav- 
ing instructions to be awakened 
as soon as the monsters showed 
signs of leaving the sea again, 
no matter what time it might 
be. 


Tired as he was, he lay 
awake a long time before sleep 
would come. The fact that the 
people he most loved were 
dead, all but Tom, was just-be- 
ginning to soak into the deep- 
est core of his being. He felt a 
numb emptiness in his breast, 
a tingling sense of loss. 

It was strange to think that 
only a few days before he had 
been living in paradise—and 
now he inhabited a monster- 
infested hell. The giant sea 
creatures, he thought, were like 
a slow-ignition bomb. ‘Lying in 
wait for years, decades per- 


haps, and then, with their 
spawning time upon them, 


crawling loathsomely up on 


shore to devour and kill and 


. 
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asked, “Have they reached the 


bring destruction to the unsus-, trench yet?” : 


pecting settlement. 

His mind retraced the battle 
at the beach over and over 
again. Bravery and heroism 


. Meant nothing down there. It 


was impossible to check the 
slow advance of the sea crea- 
tures. And so, Foster thought, 
the settlement would be 
crushed. It was inevitable. 

But we won’t go down with- 
out a fight, he promised him- 
self silently. Not without one 
hell of a last-ditch fight. 


HORTLY before dawn, the 

monsters left - the ° water 
again. Dick Thornton of the 
beach patrol sent word to 
young Charley Leeton, who 
woke Foster up and told him 
the news. 


“They’re starting to crawl 
again, Mark. The first few just 


_ came ashore.” 


During the night, at Foster’s 
orders, men had taken the 
colony’s bulldozers and der- 
ricks down to the beach and 
had constructed an enormous 
trench running parallel to the 
shoreline, twenty feet deep and 
a thousand yards long. Foster 


“Not yet,” Leeton said. 

“Good. Let’s get down 
there.” 

The beach was a scene of 
activity, even though the first 
rays of the sun still had. not 
broken through the _ night’s 
haze when Foster and Leeton 
arrived. Nearly a hundred of 
the colonists had been on all- 
night duty, furiously construct- 
ing the giant trench. 


Foster squinted toward the 
water. A dozen monsters had 
come ashore already, and were ~ 
making their way through the 
upturned sand that bordered 
the trench. Foster glanced 
around. = : 

“How many blowtorches do 
we have?” 

“Two dozen, Mark,” some- 
one answered. 

“Let’s have one of them over 
here!” 

A blowtorch was tossed to 
him. Fester hefted it, switched 
it on, and let the flame shoot 
out. “Okay,” he called. “The 
blowtorch has an_ effective 
range of about fifteen feet. I 
want two dozen men who aren’t 
afraid of getting within fifteen | 
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feet of those creatures.” 

Almost _ fifty 
Foster handed out the torches 
until there were no more, and 
promised the rest that they 
would have their turn. 

They waited. Slowly, steadi- 
ly, the monsters crawled ashore. 
They did not seem bothered 
by the presence of the trench. 
They crawled down one slop- 
ing side, stood puzzled in the 
bottom for a moment, and 
started to climb out on the 
shoreward side. 

But climbing out was not so 
easy. The sand gave way under 
their weight. They clawed at 
the shifting sand with their 
flippers, but made no headway. 


Foster led his two dozen 
blowtorch men to the very rim 
of the ditch. Fifteen monsters 
were in the trench already, and 
more were crawling in from the 
rear, despite the plight of those 
who had become stranded al- 
ready. 

_ “Spread out,” Foster called. 
“Every man above one of the 
beasts. And let them have it!” 


He switched on his torch and 


aimed it down into the trench. 
Startled by the sudden warmth 
and light, the nearest monster 


looked up, and Foster gave it a 


volunteered. gblast of flame square in the 


face. 

The monster roared. The 
smell of roasted flesh rose from 
the pit. Foster saw the thick 


hide of the creature blister and_ 


bubble. He aimed his torch at 
one dish-sized eye and held it 
there until the eye sizzled and 
boiled in its socket. The mon- 
ster rose up on its haunches 
and swatted wildly about in the 
air, trying to find Foster, while 
he went to work on the other 
eye. 


Glancing down the row, Fos- 
ter saw his other men grimly 
at work blazing away at the 
monsters in the trench. The 
stink of burned flesh became 
almost intolerable. The cries of 
agonized creatures filled the 
air, But still they came into 
the trench from the rear, push- 
ing forward, milling about as if 
impatient to share the fate of 
the monsters in front. 

The flamethrowers were tak- 
ing effect. Their eyes charred, 
their nostrils blistered, their 
mouths enflamed, the first 
monsters were screaming in 
terrible pain, rolling over in the 
sand and attempting to rub 
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away the agony with their fore 
flippers. Foster smiled coldly 
as he saw the monster die hor- 
ribly before his eyes. “That 
one was for Elaine,” he mut- 
tered. “And the next one is for 
Danny—” 

But’ an unexpected turn of 
events put an end to the 
slaughter session. The first 
monsters to enter the trench 
were dead or dying—but their 
massive bodies lay on the floor 
of the trench, affording foot- 
holds for those other monsters 
who came after them! And the 
monsters were pouring from 
the sea in an endless horde. 

The colonists kept up the 
barrage as long as they dared. 
But Foster realized bleakly 
that it was no use. The mon- 
sters were climbing over the 
bodies of the fallen ones, were 
nearly at the top of the trench 
now! A giant flipper came 
within a foot of smashing Fos- 
ter’s skull. He dropped back, 
and, a moment later, several 
monsters came climbing out of 
the pit! 


His men gave ground. There: 


was nothing else they could do. 
Slowly but surely the monsters 
pressed forward, and the col- 
onists had to retreat. 


> 
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They did terrible damage 
with their flamethrowers even 
as they moved back. On land, 
the monsters were slow-footed 
and could be attacked without 
too much difficulty. But there 
were risks. Sam Hawkes, whose 
family had been wiped out like 
Foster’s in the first surprise at- 
tack, darted daringly close to 
an oncoming creature and 
thrust his blowtorch virtually 
in the beast’s mouth. But he 
failed to jump back in time. 
In a paroxysm of pain the an- 
imal reared high and swatted 
Hawkes with a flipper. 

The force of the blow threw 
him forty feet. He fell and lay 
still. An instant later, another 
monster had bitten him in half. 


Y noon, the monsters had 

once again returned to the 
sea. But not before they had 
wandered through several more 
blocks of the settlement, dam- 
aging some fifty additional 
homes. Foster and his men had 
used up almost all of the am- 
munition supply, including the 
new ammunition received dur- 
ing the day from Liberty. 


Foster stared bleakly at Set- 
tlement Leader Leeton. “I 
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don’t know what we try now,” 
he said tiredly. “The blow- 
torch-and-trench idea was a 
good one, but I didn’t figure 
on having them climb over the 
dead ones.” 

“Vou killed more than twen- 
ty of the creatures, though,” 
Iseeton pointed out. 

“And they destroyed fifty 
homes. At this rate the whole 
settlement will be flat by the 
end of the week. It’s hopeless.” 


“Why do the creatures do all 
this damage?” Leeton wanted 
to know. 

Roy Theodore said, “They’re 
hungry. That’s all there is to 
it. Bodies so large need tre- 
mendous~amounts of food to 
keep them going. On shore they 
eat everything that’s edible— 
trees, shrubs, animals, human 
beings if they can catch them. 
That first morning they broke 
open a row of houses and found 
them full of food. Can you 
blame them for continuing to 
smash into houses, even though 
they’ve been evacuated?” 

“But how long will this go 
on?” 

“Until they get tired of com- 
ing ashore,” Theodore said. 
“Let’s just hope that’s soon.” 
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Foster looked at the floor. 
All he needed was a few dozen 
atomic grenades; he visualized 
a bloody scene in which he 
hurled the grenades into the 
cluster of monsters just off the 
shore, and watched them go 
skyward in a thousand dripping 
chunks. But there was no way ~ 
to get grenades. And no more 
ammunition. | 

The best they could hope to 
do was to repeat the blowtorch 
attack every day, hoping per- 
haps to discourage the creatures 


from making further raids on 


shore. ‘ 


HORTLY after sundown 
that night, word came ex- 
citedly from the beach. The 
monsters were leaving the sea 
again! For the second time that 
day, they were coming ashore. 


Foster hurried to the beach. 
The man in command of the 
patrol was Deputy Leader 
Hollis, who said, ‘“They came 
out a little while ago. But they 
don’t seem to be attacking this 
time. They’re settling down 
near the shore.” 

“Rig up floodlights,” Foster 
ordered. “I want to see what 
they’re doing.” 


} 
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Floodlights were placed 
along the boardwalk. Foster 
stared down at the beach. 

The great creatures from the 
sea were remaining within a 
twenty-yard strip adjoining the 
edge of the beach. They were 
squatting down on the moist 
sand, making booming sounds 
flapping their flippers 
agitatedly. 

“Should we get the blow- 
torches?” Hollis asked. 

Foster shook his head. “I 
don’t think we’ll need them this 
time.” 

“You don’t expect an at- 
tack?” 

“No,” Foster said. ‘Let’s 
just sit here and wait. I think 
the monsters are laying eggs.” 

“Laying eggs!” 

“Tt certainly looks that way, 
doesn’t it?” 


The creatures remained 
squatting in the sand for more 
than an hour. They lined the 
entire shore for as far as a 
mile in each direction, squat- 
ting at a distance from each 
other as if depositing something 
in the wet sand just at the edge 
of the water. 

Foster waited. The creatures 
had a silvery gleam under the 


floodlights and the partially 
full moon. Their _ booming 
sounds echoed and re-echoed 
from the sea. 

“Look,”, Charley Leeton 
cried suddenly. “One of them’s 
going back into the water.” 

“More- are doing it over 
there,” Hollis said. 

Foster nodded, biding his 
time. One by one, the mon- 
sters were finishing their egg- 
laying and returning to the sea. 
Apparently they were finished 
with their short cycles as air- 
breathing land animals. Only a 
few days, Foster thought, and 
they were gone. He sighed, ' 
thinking of his dead loved ones, 
feeling the bitter pain in his 
heart, as he watched the im- 
mense- creatures waddle one by 
one into the sea. 

This time they did not clus- 
ter in the shallow water. As 
each completed its egg-laying it 
swam away into the distance 
until it could be seen no more. 


It was nearly midnight be- 
fore the last of the creatures 
had entered the water. 

“Let’s go down to the shore 
and take a look,” Foster said. 

The foul stench of the crea- 
tures was everywhere, but not 
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one was visible. Either they 
were hiding submerged, or} 
what was much more likely, 
they had simply gone back to 
their deep-sea haunts. 

The sand was greatly dis- 
turbed. Enormous flapper- 
marks showed signs of where 
each of the monsters had been 
squatting. 

“Get that flashlight over 
here,” Foster called. When the 
light came, he poked in the 
matted-down sand with a drift- 
wood stick until he struck 
something solid. Kneeling, he 
clawed away the sand while the 
others gathered round him curi- 
ously. 


A foot below the surface of 
the sand, he found what he had 
expected to find. 

“Eggs. The stupid beasts 
laid their eggs and went away. 
Here, take a look.” 

He scooped into the sand 
and pulled out something evil- 
smelling and leathery-looking, 
about a foot in diameter. The 
grey skin of the egg was cov- 
ered with coarse, ugly knobs 
and projections. 

“Hand — that 
Foster said. 

He jabbed it into the huge 


knife here,” 


egg. Greenish fluid gushed out. 


Steadying the egg with one 
hand, he hacked at the tough 
outer layer of it with the knife, 
until he was able to peel the 
skin of the egg back. .~ 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” he asked, 
looking up at the others. 

A miniature monster lay 
curled within the egg, its eyes 
closed, its flappers coiled to- 
gether. 


Smiling coldly, Foster 
straightened up and brought his 
booted foot down on the em- 
bryo. It squished beneath his 
feet, and fluid trickled off into. 
the sand. 

Foster cupped his hands. 
“Listen to me, everyone! Go 
back to town—get everyone 
you know! I want the whole 
settlement out here. We’re go- 
ing to prowl the shore and dig 


up every one of these filthy _ 


eggs, and stamp the life out of 
them!” 

Hollis said quietly, “Mark, 
it’s after midnight. Why not 
wait till morning, when we’ll 
be able to see better—” 

Foster turned on him Tierce- 
ly. “We don’t know how fast 
these things hatch. Maybe by 
morning they’ll be crawling 
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around alive. I want to find 
them now—tonight—every one 
of them.” He gestured to the 
watchers. “Get everyone!” 
The patrol dispersed. Foster 
looked out to sea, and there 
was a smile of triumph on his 
face. The monsters had lost, 
after all, and the weak, pitiful 
human beings would be victori- 
ous. No grenades from Earth 
would be needed, after all. If 
the monsters had to come to 
shore to lay their eggs, and if 
after every egg-laying the col- 
‘onists dug up every single egg 
—why, very shortly there 
would be no monsters at all. 
Just as mammals the size of 
rats had destroyed the race of 
dinosaurs by gnawing at their 


eggs, Foster thought, so, too, 
will we vanquish the -beasts 
that plague us. 

'No victory, though, would 
be sweet enough to wipe out 
the pain of his great loss. But 
Tom was alive, at least. Per- 
haps by the time Tom was a 
man, Foster thought, the mon- 
sters would be extinct and the 
shores of the colony would be 
safe for all. 

He looked seaward and 
shook his fist bitterly at the 
giant dumb. creatures that had 
shattered his life. Then, turn- 
ing, he began fiercely to dig for 
eggs, with a cold, vindictive 
smile of victory on his face. 


THE END 
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THE MONSTERS 
CAME BY NIGHT 


by CHARLES D. HAMMER 


They were certainly not dreams! They were all too 
real for that. They came to torment the man who’d 
committed the crime. They came in hideous revenge! 


USTAFSON saw the glow- 

ing figure standing near 
the foot of his bed and thought 
in sudden panic that he must 
be losing his mind. 
_ The figure at the foot of his 
- bed was a thing out of night- 
mare. It glowed, a pale lam- 
bent yellow. 

It changed shape. 

Now it was a beast eight feet 
high, standing on six thick 
stocky legs, its needle-pointed 
tusks set in a straight line with 
Gustafson’s throat. The musky 
odor of the beast filled the 
bedroom. Its eyes were liké 
glittering red beacons in the 
darkness. 

Gustafson rose in his bed to 
a half-sitting position. It was 


the middle of the night, and 
his mind was still fogged by 
sleep. He stared at the hideous 
creature. 

It changed shape. Se 

Now it was a woman, her 
body wavering, elongated, still 
glowing yellow. Her breasts 
bobbed obscenely in the dark- 
ness like melons. A low croon- 
ing sound of passion came rum- 
bling up from deep in her 
throat. Her body undulated, 
her arms stretched out toward 
the sweating, frightened man in 
the bed, her fingers, grotesque- 
ly distended, came within inch- 
es of his throat. He saw her 
nails, gleaming daggers five 
inches long. He wriggled back- 
ward, flattening himself against 
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the headboard. 

The female-thing cackled 
shrilly. It changed shape again. 

Now it was a Martian, thin 
and spectral, seven feet high, 
sad-eyed, angular, gaunt. The 
Martian held a knife-blade in 
one eight-fingered hand. As 
Gustafson watched, the Mar- 
tian placed the blade in the 
center of its own belly, and 
jabbed the knife sharply in, 
twisted upward, slashed open 
the leathery skin. Entrails 
came spilling out, alien entrails, 
glowing yellow. 

The Martian laughed as its 


guts tumbled forth. Then it. 


said, in its own language, 
“Sleep well, Gustafson. This is 
only the beginning.” 

And it vanished. 


Gustafson slumped back 
against his pillow, quivering 
with terror, his pajamas gluing 
themselves to his sweat-clammy 
body. After a long moment he 
reached above his head and 
touched the luminator stud. 
The room filled with bright- 
ness. 

He got out of bed. The door 
was locked from the inside, and 
had not been disturbed. The 
window, too, was fastened. He 


looked out, down. His hotel 


room was seventy-nine stories 
above the New York sidewalk. 
It was impossible for anyone to 
enter. 

Kneeling, he examined the 
thick carpet. He remembered 
vividly the way the blood of 
the self-disemboweled Martian 
had poured out. But there were 
no stains on the carpet. 

It had been a dream, then. 
A nightmare. 

Or had it? 

He could not get the mock- 
ing words of the Martian from 
his mind: Sleep well, Gustaf- 
son? This is only the begin- 
ning.... : 


UT, of course, it had not 

been the beginning. The be- 
ginning had been six months 
earlier, on Mars. Gustafson had 
been a trader on Mars, roam- — 
ing the desert outlands in 
search of good deals. There 
weren’t many Martians, and 
those who were still alive made 
it their business. to stay away 
from the Earthman  settle- 
ments. But a man with ingenu- 
ity and a little courage could 
go out into the desert and pile 
up a sizable fortune trading 
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with and fleecing the native 
Martians, 

Gustafson had ingenuity and 
Gustafson had enough courage 
to get by with. More than that, 
Gustafson had an unstoppable 
lust for wealth. 

In his year on Mars he had 
already struck enough good 
deals to pay his passage twen- 
ty times over. He had better 
than a hundred thousand cred- 
its on deposit at the branch of- 
fice of the Solar System Bank. 
He was a wealthy man. But 
he wanted a little more, just a 
little more, before he called it 
quits and went. back to Earth 
to live on the money he had 
piled up. 

_ And then, in the desert a 
thousand miles from Marsport, 
Gustafson had come across the 
Martian wearing a diamond as 
big as a man’s fist on a chain 
round his neck. 


Gustafson had encountered 
the Martian on a lonely desert 
path. The cold wind blew 
gusts of orange-red sand 
through the forsaken wastes. 
But the stone around the Mar- 
tian’s neck was big enough to 
stop traffic for miles in any 
direction. 
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The Martian looked like any 
other member of his race—an 
animated beanpole covered with 
old brown leather. It towered 
high above Gustafson, wheez- 
ing faintly as it breathed, its 
sad eyes shielded from the 
sandstorms-by a _ transparent 
flap of membrane. 

Gustafson said, in Martian, 
“I want to buy that stone 
you’ve got around your neck.” 

“The stone is not for sale, 
Earthman. It is holy. I wear: 
it as a sacred trust. It must | 
not be sold. Can you not un- 
derstand that?” 


Gustafson moistened his lips - 
speculatively. It was an uncut 
gem of enormous size—nine 
hundred, a thousand, twelve 
hundred carats? But more im- 
pressive than its mere size was 
its beauty. It was a perfect 
gem, unflawed, sheer ice with 
glowing flame imprisoned with- 
in it. As the rays of the dim 
sun glanced off it, it seemed to 
blaze with its own, not reflect- 
ed, light. 

It was worth millions on 


Earth, Gustafson thought. He 


could certainly sell it for twen- 
ty million. And twenty million 
credits, invested at six percent 
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—why, he could live like a 
prince for the rest of his life 
on the income alone! No more 
grubbing around in Martian 
deserts. He kad to have that 
gem! é 

“Tl give you twenty-five 
thousand credits for it,” Gus- 
tafson said impulsively. “Five 
thousand right now, in cash, 
and the rest as a check drawn 
on the Solar System Bank. ’m 


Emil Gustafson, the trader. 
Everyone knows me. My check 
is good.” 


“The stone is not for sale.” 

“Fifty thousand,” Gustafson 
shouted. “T’ll drive you to the 
nearest bank and they’ll cash 
the check for you before you 
have to hand over the stone. 
Eh, there? Fifty thousand 
credits?” 

“TY do not need money. The 
stone is not for sale, Earthman 
Gustafson.” 


Gustafson drew in a deep 
breath. He could bid as high 
as a hundred thousand credits 
for the diamond—it would 
wipe out his liquid assets, but 
he was certain to get millions 
for the stone once he brought 
it back to Earth for sale. But 
if the Martian was not even 


tempted by fifty thousand cred- 
its, a hundred thousand would 
not interest him either. Gus- 
tafson had dealt with Martians 
long enough to know that their 
obstinacy sometimes cannot be 
broken down by any amount of 
money. 


But there was another way. 

No one paid much attention 
to the comings and goings of 
Martians. Hardly any Earth- 
man on Mars could even tell 
one Martian from the next. 
There was little contact be- 
tween the two races, except for 
traders such as Gustafson. 

No one would ever know, if 
this Martian here were to van- 
ish suddenly. And Gustafson 
could always claim to have 
found the jewel himself. “There 
it was,” he might say. “Stick- 
ing right up out of the desert. 
I almost tripped over it before 
I saw it. Beauty, isn’t it?” 

Yes. So simple. 

Gustafson drew his knife. 

The Martian understood, but 
he stepped backward too slow- 
ly, and Gustafson plunged the 
knife into the leathery skin be- 
tween the ribs, and slashed up- 
ward, through the vital organs. 


The Martian uttered a little ~*~ 
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wheezing gasp and began to sag 
slowly to the ground as Gus- 
tafson withdrew the blade. - 

In a bubbling voice of death 
the Martian said, ‘You will not 
enjoy what you have stolen, 
Gustafson. We... .will... . fol- 
low you....wherever you go 
....we will go after you.... 
and you will die....” 

His entrails exposed, the 
Martian died in a thick rush of 
greenish-yellow blood. Kneel- 
ing, Gustafson. deftly removed 
the massive diamond from its 
mounting round the Martian’s 
neck. He hefted the jewel; it 
was enormously heavy. Fifteen 
hundred carats, Gustafson 
thought. 

Burying the Martian was 
simple. Gustafson merely dug 
a shallow hole in the sand and 
rolled the corpse in.. There was 
no need for any other conceal- 
ment. Within an hour, the 
shifting sand would bury the 
site under a dune a dozen feet 
high. No one would ever come 
prowling around in this waste- 
land. 

Gustafson packed the dia- 
mond carefully in his rucksack 
and turned his sandcrawler 
back toward Marsport. He had 


no need for further commerce , 


on Mars. He was as wealthy 
as he would ever need to be. 


OUR weeks later, he was in 

New York. Bidding was un- 
der way for the diamond. Half 
a dozen jewel mercharits were 
considering their bids. Gustaf- 
son, claiming to hate publicity, 
kept his name from the public. 
It was known that an enormous 
diamond had been _ brought 
back from Mars, but only six 
jewel dealers knew the actual 
identity of the owner, and they 
were sworn to silence. 


Finally the diamond was 
sold, The top offer was twenty- ° 
seven million credits. For tax 
purposes, Gustafson arranged 
that he would be paid at a rate 
of one million credits a year 
for the next twenty-seven years. 
He was rich, rich for life. 

And that night, the creatures 
came for the first time. 

He had established himself 
temporarily in a New York ho- 
tel, registering under an as- 
sumed name. In a few days the 
initial check would ‘come 
through from the diamond deal- 
er, and he would be free to go 
wherever he pleased. But, that 
night, the creatures came. 
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Gustafson did not sleep after 
the visitation. He tossed and 
turned, looking up every few 
minutes to see if the ghostly 
intruder had returned. 

Finally morning came. Strug- 
gling from bed, Gustafson 
stared at his puffy face in the 
mirror. His skin, which had 
been tanned once, looked pale 
now, like the underbelly of a 
fish. His eyes were the eyes of 
a frightened man. 

It had all been a dream, he 
decided. No one could have en- 
tered the room. 


Some of the old settlers on 
Mars told stories about the na- 
tives, Gustafson remembered. 
That they had strange mental 
powers, that they were tele- 
pathic, that they could send 
mental images over great dis- 
tances. Gustafson had always 
scoffed at such stories. There 
-was no proof, was there? It was 
just a lot of ridiculous jet- 
wash. 

But maybe it was true, he 
admitted now. 

Cotild it be possible? That 
the Martian he had murdered 
had been in telepathic contact 
with another Martian, and so 
the identity of the murderer 


was known? And that they 
were striking back at him 
across the gulf of interplanetary 
space, across forty million 
miles of nothingness, sending 
telepathic nightmare images out 
of the Martian desert to haunt 
his dreams as he slept in the 
plush comfort of this New York 
hotel? 

Impossible. 

But yet—what other expla- 
nation was there, he asked him- 
self? 


HE stayed in his room all 
that day. He ordered his 
meals sent up, and opened the 
door cautiously each time the 
room-service robot signalled. 
The rest of the time, Gustaf- 
son kept the door and windows 
locked. He spent the day 
watching video, but the three- 
dimensional dancing images did 
not interest him. Angrily he 
snapped the set off and paced 
his room in impatient fury. 


Phantoms reaching out . 


across space—fantastic, he 
thought contemptuously! 


But yet, when he went to 
sleep that night, the phantoms 
returned. 

There were two of them this 
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night. One at each side of his 
bed, their bodies changing form 
with protean rapidity, unduiat- 
ing through metamorphosis af- 
ter revolting metamorphosis. 
Some of the time they were fe- 
male shapes, with certain parts 
grotesquely exaggerated. Or 
else they were hideous night- 
mare monsters that oozed 
loathsome slime, and swelled 
until they seemed to take up 
all the space there was in the 
hotel room. 

They took the shape of flab- 
by masses of living flesh, 
topped with saucer-like eyes 
and covered with pustulent 
gaping sores. They adopted the 
form of ghastly beaked things 
with writhing sucker-rimmed 
tentacles. From form to form 
they mutated, while Gustafson 
sat clutching his knees in 
fright. 

“You aren’t real!” he shout- 
ed, as eerie creatures drifted 
through his darkened room. 

“Phantoms, that’s all you 
are! This is a nightmare I’m 
having!” 

But he shivered with fear, 
knowing that either he was go- 
ing insane or else the Martians 
had found some way of tak- 
ing their revenge on him at 


long distance. Neither thought 
was a comforting one. 
Through shape-change after 
shape-change the eerie visitors 
went. At one point they seemed 
to shatter, forming again into 
a cloud of moths that fluttered 
round Gustafson’s head, never 
actually touching him but com- 
ing so close that he could al- 
most feel their feathery touch. 
Then moths coalesced into 
something huge and flat that 
clung to the walls, rippling 
slowly like a coating of slime, 
opening an immense mouth to 
leer at the terrified Earthman. 


And then, finally, they took 
the form of the Martian he had 
killed. Now there were two of 
them, one to the right, one to 
the left. 

They plunged the knives into 
themselves. Their entrails 
poured forth. 

Speaking with one voice they 
said, “We will be with you 
every night, Gustafson, Think 
that you'll get to like us?” 


5 Rages winked out of sight 
and were gone, 
Gustafson rose shakily from 
bed. The room was empty, 
door, windows still sealed. He 
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took a pill and fell instantly 
into deep, dream-tormented 
sleep. The faces of the mon- 
sters kept rising out of the well 
of his unconscious to glare at 
him. 

In the morning, he was a 
nerve-shattered wreck. A few 
more nights such as this and 
he would be ready for a rest 
home. 

Or suicide. 

Once again, he spent the day 
in his room. He was afraid to 
go out, now—afraid that a 
phantom might materialize just 
as he was crossing the street, 
and frighten him into the path 
of an oncoming auto. Even 
though the room was not able 
to keep the nightmare creatures 
out, he told himself that he was 
safer up here than anywhere 
else. 
During the day he phoned 
_ room service and asked to have 
a blaster sent up, charged to 
his account. A _ blank-faced 
robot brought the weapon al- 
most.at once. 


Gustafson waited. Night fell. 
He undressed and got into bed. 

If phantoms can talk, Gus- 
tafson thought, maybe they 
can be shot with a blaster. 


He counted the moments un- 
til darkness was complete. 
- Still no monsters appeared. 
He closed his eyes, pretended 
to be sleeping. He sensed a 
glow in the room, and carefully 
lifted the corner of an eyelid. 

There were three of them, 
this time. 

One had the shape of a 
feathered serpent. Another 
looked like a cat with a swollen 
bulb of a head five times nor- 
mal size. The third was a wom- 
an who had a dozen breasts. 

The metamorphosis began. 
Shapes changed. Now there 
crouched slavering at the side 
of the bed'a wolf-thing with 
fangs a foot long. Blobs of light 
danced in the air. Witchfire, it 
was, Gustafson thought. 


He let the hell-dance go on 
for five minutes. Then, care- 
fully, he drew the blaster from 
hiding. It was a fine weapon, 
with an adjustable nozzle. He 
tuned it so it would fire a 
stream of energy no wider than 
a needle. 

Drawing it suddenly, Gustaf- 
son fired. An energy-bolt pene- 
trated a capering monster. It 
winked out like a snuffled can- 
dle. 


, 
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He fired again, at the sec- 
ond creature, catching it as it 
changed from one form to the 
‘next. It, too, vanished as the 
energy-bolt hit it. 

Gustafson exulted. It was 
working! He was destroying 
them! 

Then he heard cackling be- 
hind him. A new creature! A 
second! A third! The room 
was full of them! 

As fast as Gustafson fired, 
a new one sprang up to take 
the place of the one that had 
winked out. He realized that 
they had been deluding him, 
that he had not been destroy- 


ing the phantom monsters at all. 


And his blaster was nearly 
- empty. 

All the creatures collected 
now, near the window. There 
were a dozen of them, huddled 
together, pointing fingers and 
hands and tentacles and bone- 
less limbs at Gustafson, laugh- 
ing, laughing.... 

He fired. The bolt seared 
right through them, obliterating 

' them, and carried right on 
through the window. Cool air 
rushed in. The window gaped 
open. And creatures still ca- 
pered in a witch’s dance about 
him. 


Gustafson squeezed the fir- 
ing stud again. No good; the 
charge was exhausted. The 
stud clicked twice. Panicky, 
scowling, he hurled the gun 
from him. It clattered against 
the wall. He heard laughter 
echoing all about him. 

“You are very funny, Gus- 
tafson,” the voices were saying. 
“You look so very  fright- 
ened > sc. 

“Damn you, come here so I 
can get you! How can I fight 
ghosts?” 


_ The room was seared and 
scarred by his wild. blaster- 
shots. Twelve images of the 
Martian he had killed glared 
at him. Twelve thin-lipped 
mouths laughed at him. 

Gustafson’s heart pounded. 
He wanted to strike out, want- 
ed to kill. But there was noth- 
ing he could touch, nothing 
solid, : 


f tages door of the room opened 
suddenly. 

“That’s impossible,” Gustaf- 
son grunted. “It’s locked. I 
know it is.” 

But there was no denying the 
fact that it was opening. He 
saw it slowly turning inward, 
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‘saw the thin, eight-fingered 
hand snaking round it, saw— 

Saw the Martian enter. 
- Bloody, with flecks of sand 
clinging to the raw edges of the 
gaping wound. The phantoms 
vanished abruptly. Only the 
Martian remained, stalking 
across the room toward Gus- 
tafson, fingers outstretched as 
if vengefully seeking Gustaf- 
‘son’s throat. 

He backed away, toward the 
open window. Just he and the 
Martian—the dead Martian— 


“Keep. away! Keep away 
from me!” 

“You killed me, Gustaf- 
son....” 


“Get back! Don’t come near 
me!” 

“You killed me, Gustafson.” 

The Earthman could not re- 
treat any further. He was right 
at the window now. And the 
Martian kept on coming. Pan- 
ic-stricken, Gustafson clam- 
bered up on the window ledge, 
not caring that he was hun- 
dreds of feet above the ground. 
He had to escape that inexor- 
ably advancing Martian, that 
was all. 


The Martian was _ inches 
away, hands groping. Gustaf- 
son tottered on the window 
ledge. He could not go back 
any more. He was losing his 
balance. He was.... 

His vision cleared suddenly. 
He could see that the door was 
locked. There were no glowing 
phantom figures in the room. 

He heard knocking on the 
door. “Mr. Gustafson! Mr. 
Gustafson, are you all right? 
We heard blaster shots! Open 
the door, Mr. Gustafson!” 

But Gustafson could not 
open the door. Crouched on the 
window ledge, his back to the 
sky, he uttered a dry, croak- 
ing sound and, all energy 
drained from him, allowed him- 
self to fall backward, backward 
and out, out and down, seventy- 
nine stories to the street, while 
laughter followed him every 
foot of the drop. 

And on Mars, forty million 
miles away, emaciated aliens 
smiled at each other knowing- 
ly. They had taken their grim 
revenge. 


THE END 


IS RUSSIA AHEAD 
ON ANTI-GRAVITY? 


by SCOTT NEVETS 


Will American scientists be caught napping again? 


A leading Soviet physicist 
has declared progress has been 
achieved toward the goal of 
spaceflight through antigravi- 
ty. Professor Kiril Stanyuko- 
vich’s announcement that the 
Russians are seriously devel- 
oping the concept of anti-grav- 
ity came as a surprise to Wes- 
tern scientists, most of whom 
regard the subject as fit only 
for fantasy. 

According .to the Russian, 
gravity originates in nuclear 


pulsation during which a spe-" 


cial sort of radiation is emit- 
ted. The oscillations of the nu- 
cleus take place at a frequency 
of billions a second, and the 
radiations are given off at a 
speed close to that of light. 
Electrons pulsate similarly, the 
theory has it. 
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A consequence of this con- 
cept is the conclusion that 
gravity is not a constant force, 
but depends on temperature. 
The Russian researcher sug- 
gested that the lowering of the 
temperature of matter to ab- 
solute zero would result in a 
considerable reduction of gra- 
vitational force, and perhaps 
even to its disappearance. Si- 
milarly, at very high tempera- 
tures the gravitational force 
would increase—as in the 
hearts of white dwarf suns, 
where matter exists in an ex- 
tremely dense state. 

The Stanyukovich theory is 
apparently being tested in 
Russian laboratories now with 
the eventual hope of devising 
spacegoing vessels propelled 
by the nullification of gravity. 


ASTEROID OF HORROR 


by JAMES ROSENQUEST 


It was a graveyard in space, a feeding ground for an 
abominable thing that had lived for millions of years 
and filled its lair with tons upon tons of bare bones 


HE was a clay pigeon, a sit- 
ting duck, a target. 

A decoy. 

A decoy for something, a 
thing lurking in the black, si- 
lent depths of millions of cubic 
miles of space. 

No one knew what it was, 
nor where it was. Where facts 
were lacking, theories breeded 
like rabbits: hole in space, 
swarm of meteorifes, streams 
of electrons, anti-matter—all 
had their day with the men 
who sat behind the desks. 
Then some bright boy pointed 
out that all the explanations 
involved mere forces of na- 
ture, and hinted that maybe it 
was something more terrible 
out there. 

Whatever it was, it was re- 
sponsible for the disappear- 
ance of a dozen spaceships and 


their crews over a period of 
six months. Since it did not 
reveal itself, it had to be 
tracked down and eliminated. 

Wherever it was, it had to 
be found; somebody had to do 
the dirty work. 

He was the “volunteer.” 
Anyhow, it had been the slip 
of paper with his name on it 
that was pulled out of the hat. 
He could not complain. It was 
as fair as any of the assign- 
ments you might draw in the 
Space Service. 

Mike O’Shea sat gloomily 
in his prefabricated coffin, 
travelling at thirty thousand 
miles an hour, pulling away in 
ever-widening spirals from the 
fat green world below. Getting 
farther and farther away from 
pretty girls and Saturday 
night, from the corner movie 
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and the neighborhood bar, 
from the solid ground under 
his feet and the wind in his 
face and friendly sounds in 
his ears. 

Outward to loneliness, si- 
lence, desolation—and sudden 
death? 

He brought his train of 
thought up sharply, cutting 
off self-pity like a gangrened 
limb. He took his own mind 
in hand and shook it like a 
terrier shaking a rat. 

Mike O’Shea, he whispered 
fiercely to himself, stop that 
now! Next thing you'll break 
down and _ start blubbering 
about Home and Mother and 
the Flag. 


A sense of humor was the 
best antidote to the space- 
willies. He chuckled softly to 


himself, and wiggled his pos- 


terior to a more comfortable 
position in his foam-rubber 
seat, stretching his long legs 
as far as he could in the little 
space just below the instru- 
ment panel. 

He glanced through the 
porthole at the full moon, so 
clear and close in the vacuum 
of space that it looked like a 
big, round inquisitive face 


hovering just outside, pecring 
in at him. 

“Now what might you be 
staring at?” he said aloud. 

Luna,  straight-faced and 
dignified, passed silently out 
of sight. 

The little craft whirled rap- 
idly around its widening circle 
like a stone on the end of a 
loose string and moved into 
the daylight hemisphere. The 
inky blackness melted into 


_ deep blue, then through green 


and yellow, and suddenly he 
was in the direct glare of the 
sun. For the sixth time per- 
haps—he had lost count of the 
revolutions—he looked 
through smoked glasses; feel- 
ing a respectful awe. The in- 
tense disc of light crawled at 
the edges with enormous 
flames and jets of incandes- 
cent gases, the smallest of 
which could have turned the 
little earth into a pop of steam 
and smoke, like a _ louse 
dropped into a candle-flame. 


The American continents 
wheeled slowly below, two 
joined together by -a wasp’s- 
waist isthmus. To the north, 
the arctic icecap gleamed 
whitely from time to time 
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through cotton-candy clouds. 
_ Then the Atlantic, its heav- 
ing surface levelled by a hun- 
dred thousand miles of dis- 
tance to a shiny green smooth- 
ness. 


- He slid the steel shutter 
over the porthole and closed 
his eyes. Weightlessness did 
not bother him much, but he 
did get just the least bit dizzy 
if he watched the turning earth 
too long. When he opened his 
eyes again, they were suffi- 
ciently adjusted to the dim- 
mer, artificial light inside the 
cabin. < 


A green light winked on the 

‘panel, a tiny, welcome 
beacon in the bewildering ar- 
ray of dials, meters, and other 
lights. 


He looked at the chronome- 
‘ter eagerly: the hands of the 
clock -pointed to the hour. 
Time for another report. A 
wavering beam of short waves 
reached out through space and 
touched the ship, a frail link 
betweer it and the Earth. 
Mike threw a switch. and the 
speaker hummed and crackled. 
A voice came through, thin 


and wavering, as if exhausted 
by its long trip. 

“Michael O’Shea, are you 
there?” 

“And where else would I 
be?” he hurled back at the 
speaker. “If I wasn’t here, 
there’d be only one other place 
I’d be—and that’s down there 
where you are, you_land- 
crawler!” 

Colonel Morrison chuckled 
tolerantly. “At least, the ether- 
currents haven’t tarnished 
your brass so far!” Then, 
more seriously: “Mike—have 
you seen anything yet? You 
know what I mean.” 


Mike grunted. “No. sir. I 

haven’t seen anything yet, and 
I don’t know what you mean, 
but for sure I’ll let you know 
when I do!” 
- “Well, we’re all pulling for 
you, Mike,” the Colonel’s 
voice crackled heartily. 
“You’ve got a powerful trans- 
mitter there, flares we can see 
at a million miles—and weap- 
ons, just in case you might 
need them. You’ll come out all 
right!” 

“Your confidence warms the 
cockles of my heart. sir. Out.” 
And he switched off the re- 

/ 


~ 
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ceiver somewhat rudely. If 
there was anything he hated, 
it was mollycoddling. 

The hours trickled by with 
infinite slowness. In empty 
space, with no company but 
your own and no one to talk 
to but yourself, time seems to 
stretch like rubber. There 
were other conversations with 
home base, but they were all 
pretty much in the same tenor, 
and eventually he became 
bored. 

Then, after twelve hours of 
circling earth, the time came 
for free flight. He was a mil- 
lion miles out now, where even 
the moon lay beneath him—or 
was it above? 


He pressed a red button, 
holding it down for a count of 
three, and jets threw the ship 
out on a tangent to the spiral 
it had been making. The ac- 
celerationg pressed him back 
into the foam rubber seat for 
~ a few seconds, and then he was 
floating free, a microbe in in- 
finity. 

He was on his own now. 

He followed a random, zig- 
zag course, changing direction 
at regular intervals with blasts 
from the jets. Mars, a ruddy 


marble, rolled past his vision. 
Then Venus, a brilliant disc. 
The Milky Way, a broad band 
of clustering lights and lu- ~ 
minous clouds. And, returning 
again and again into his sights, 
the earth and its moon, like 
an emerald and a pearl lying 
on black velvet. 


He broke the routine with 
frequent snacks of concentrat- 
ed food and hot coffee from a 
thermos, and refreshed his 
alertness with occasional cat- 
naps. He was beginning to 
think he would die of old age 
before he found what they 
were looking’ for, when it hap- 
pened. 


E awoke from one of his. 

catnaps, startled by a 
sudden and unexpected de- 
celeration of the ship. He came 
to a complete stop, indicated 
by the fact that the stars halt- 
ed their wheeling motion and 
stood still in his porthole. 
Then the ship quivered slight- 
ly, as though it had struck 
something elastic, as if it were 


« caught in a web. He reached 


out a hand to turn on the 
transmitter, when he was. 
thrown back in his seat with 
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a new and sudden accelera- 
tion. The one-man craft leaped 
forward like a trout that has 
taken the bait. Black dots 
danced before his eyes, and 
then abruptly the ship had at- 
tained maximum speed and 
the enormous pressure of ac- 
celeration was lifted. 

He was -heading toward 
something unknown, as_ yet 
invisible. Earth and moon 
shrank behind him, while the 
sun slowly grew larger. He 
was headed for the sun! 

“Good Lord!” he muttered 
under his breath. “I’m going 
to burn in hell before I’m dead 
“yet!” 


He threw the transmitter 
switch and made contact this 
time. ‘Colonel Morrison.” he 
called out into the speaker. 
“Colonel!” 

The reply came _ through, 
thin and crackling and dis- 
torted with static. ‘Yes, 
Mike!” His chief’s voice was 
almost falsetto with excite- 
ment. “What is it?” 
“Colonel, sir, I’m afraid I’m 
headed straight for the sun!” 

“Impossible! The gravita- 
tional field can’t be that strong 
yet where you are. Have you 


tried decelerating with fore- 
ward jets?” 

Mike pressed another but- 
ton before replying. The jets 
flared in the nose of the ship. 
He could feel a slight, mo- 
mentary deceleration, but 
when he released the button 
and the jets cut off, the craft 
lurched forward again with un- 
diminished velocity. 

“Tt won’t work,” he shouted. 
“And I can’t afford to waste 
any more fuel. I may need it 
to get back from wherever I’m 
going!” 

“Hold on,” the Colonel’s 
voice came weakly, as if he 
were talking from the other 
side of the galaxy. “Keep 
transmitting until we can get 
a fix on your position and 
courses! We lost track of you 
somewhere back there when 
you zigged instead of zagging!” 


He opened his mouth to re- 
ply when a torrent of static 
burst from the speaker, a sus- 
tained roar that drowned out 
any further instructions from 
the Colonel. He tried shouting 
into the speaker over the roar- 
ing, but got no reply. He did 
not even know whether he got 
through, or if they had suc- 
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ceeded in getting a fix on him. 
A minute later, the transmit- 
ter went dead—completely si- 
lent. Communication had been 
cut off in both directions. 
“Here goes nothing,” Mike 
muttered to himself, and closed 
the face-plate on his helmet, 
inflated his suit, and turned 
the valve on the oxygen tank 
strapped to his back. Now he 
was ready for, any eventuality. 


It was none too soon. Some- 
thing seemed to move across 
the glaring disc of the sun, 
which had been centered al- 
most exactly in the porthole. 
Something round and_ black, 
like a chunk of space itself. 
The thing grew larger, eclips- 
ing the sun. 

And then he could see its 
outlines vaguely. It was like 
a large asteroid or small moon, 
a vast mass of shiny black 
rock, looming larger by the 
second. 

It ballooned rapidly in his 
viewplate, shutting out every- 
thing else. He realized grimly 
that he was going to crash. 

A few hundred miles from 
the surface, his orientation 
changed sickeningly. Instead 
of hurtling through space to- 


ward another body, he was 
now falling—falling from a 
great height to the rocky sur- 
face of what looked like a 
small moon or planetoid. 

He buckled the straps hasti- 
ly across his chest and belly, 
then pressed the button for 
the foreward jets and held it 
down. He felt the jets braking 
his fall, slowing it down. Then 
the dully gleaming surface 
rushed up at him and the ship 
struck» ground, bouncing and 
skidding along the rugged sur- 
face of the stranger-world. 
Blackness descended and he 
passed out. 


E awoke to see blackness 

and stars staring him in 
the face, and for one awful 
moment he had the dizzying 
sensation that he was floating 
free in space. Then he realized 
that he was upside down, sus- 
pended by his safety belts, 
and looking upward. The lit- 
tle craft had been split open 
like an egg-shell. 


He unfastened the straps 
one by one and fell lightly to 
the ground, landing on his 
shoulders and back and roll- - 
ing over to break the fall. For- 
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tunately the gravity of the 
wandering moon was in pro- 
portion to its smallness, and 
the’ shock was slight. 

He rolled over to a sitting 
position’ and felt himself all 
over carefully through his suit. 
No bones were broken, al- 
though his right shoulder was 
wrenched. Then he examined 
the suit carefully. There were 
no holes or tears. His tank was 
still giving off life-giving oxy- 
gen. So far so good. The sup- 
ply would hold out for five 
hours, then he would have to 
use the spare. 


He got to his feet slowly 
and cautiously, knowing that 
a sudden move might send him 
bounding into the air like a 
rubber ball. He was surprised 
to find that he weighed more 
than he expected—about half 
of his terrestrial weight. He 
took a handful of dirt and 
threw it into the air. It fell 
fairly rapidly, but not with the 
abruptness that would indicate 
a completely airless world. 
This might be good or bad. He 
would not try to find out 
whether it was poisonous or 
life-sustaining, at least not 
until he had exhausted both 
tanks of oxygen. This would 


give him a good ten hours, he 
thought, and grunted with sur- 
prise at his optimism. Ten 
hours! 

He moved around the wreck- 
age of the spaceship with 
long, springy steps. On the 
other side of the wreck he 
found the instrument panel 
and the transmitter, and his 
heart sank. They lay on the 
rocks, a mass of twisted metal 
and shattered glass. Just for 
the record he tried the trans- 
mitter. Of course, it did not 
work, 


He climbed over the twist- 
ed hulk and met another 
shock. All his flares lay half- 
buried under the top of the 
cabin. He tried to lift the semi- 
spherical shell of metal but 
even under the lighter gravity 
conditions it was too heavy to 
raise. He would not be able 
to use the flares. 

No radio, no flares. He was 
sunk. Like all the rest of them, 
he would die on this God-for- 
saken intruder into the Solar 
System, over a million miles 
away from all his friends and 
comrades. His jaw tightened 
grimly. At least he would 
spend his remaining ten hours 
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of life looking for whatever it 
was that had pulled his craft 
to destruction like a magnet 
pulling an iron filing. 

He looked down at the 
broad belt around his middle 
and noted with satisfaction 
that he had not lost his .45 
automatic in the crash, And 
he had two extra clips. What 
good an automatic would do 
him, he had not the slightest 
idea, but you can never be 
sure. 


He set out on a tour of in- 
_spection of the little moon that 
bid fair to be his graveyard. 
The horizon of the planetoid 
was sharply curved, indicating 
the small diameter of the body. 
Due to the lighter gravity, he 
made rapid «progress, In half 
an hour’s time he had pro- 
gressed from the night side of 
the moonlet and stood at the 


edge of the daylight side. Ap- 


‘parently the thing did not ro- 
tate on its axis, keeping one 
side always toward the sun, 
like Mercury. 

Behind him, a large, green- 
ish orb accompanied by a pale 
white companion, floated the 
earth and its moon. Ahead was 
the enormous, hot-yellow disc 


of the sun, slowly moving in 
a wide circle as it did over the 
arctic region of earth. 

He realized now why ‘the 
moonlet had not been detected 
in six. months. It apparently 
moved in a little, artificial 
orbit of its own, always be- 
tween the earth and the sun, 
but never directly passing 
across the face of the sun. 
Thus it could not be seen by 
astronomers or space pilots 
against the glare of the solar 
orb. He himself had not seen 
it until a few minutes before 
the crash. 


He followed the twilight 
band of light that divided the 
planetoid into the day and 
night sides, keeping in mind_ 
the general direction of his 
wrecked ship, He bounded 
across small ravines, climbed 
low hills of solid rock, hardly 
losing his breath. When he 
came upon a cluster of three 
huge boulders that looked fa- 
miliar, he realized that he had 
made a complete circle and 
returned to his starting point. 

A few hundred yards away, 
his ship lay in the night side, 
glinting faintly in the greenish 
glow reflected from Earth. He 
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made it to the wreck again 
and searched through the mess 
that had been the instrument 
panel. With cruel irony, the 
clock was still working, tick- 
ing away his life, showing him 
how much time he had left. 
Two hours had elapsed; that 
left eight to go. He sat down 
on the top of the crumpled 
cabin and stared achingly at 
the green Earth, floating a 
million miles away, looking so 
tantalizingly close that he felt 
he could reach out. and touch 
it. 

Then he rested his helmet- 
ed head in his gloved hands, 
his mind whirling. What did a 
man do in a situation like 
-this? Laugh? Cry? Pray, or 
curse? He was not a religious 
man, but he recalled a few 
prayers from childhood and 
whispered them  falteringly, 
thinking they were at least 
worth a try. His memory soon 
ran dry and he could not think 
of any more prayers. Hope 
and despair chased each other 
around in his brain in frantic 
circles, 


HE was sitting there in a 
sort of daze when -he 
. heard the sound. 


. 
“ 


A sound—here on a deso- 
late and deserted world? 

He raised his head slowly 
and listened intently. There it 
was again, carried faintly to 
his earphones by the thin at- 
mosphere. ° 

A scraping, dragging noise, 
hard and brittle, like rock be- 
ing dragged over rock. 

Something was approaching 
the wreckage. O’Shea felt the 
hair stiffen at the nape of his 
neck, and something cold ran 
up and down his spine. 


He peered toward the day- 
light side of the planetoid and 
saw it. 

It was unthinkably huge. It 
loomed over the horizon like 
a hill on the move. Its outlines 
were jagged and spiked, but 
beyond that he could make out 
nothing else in detail. This was 
not the time for heroics. He 
would have to know the nature 
of the enemy before he could 
attack or even defend. He pat- 
ted the automatic at his side 
and smiled wryly, comparing 
its size mentally with the hor- 
ror that shambled over the 
rocks toward him. 

He looked around wildly for 
shelter and saw an upward- 
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thrusting cluster of jagged 
rocks a hundred yards farther 
into the dark side of the 
planetoid, a sort of small hill 
that could provide him with 
convenient shelter and con- 
cealment. He crawled on all 
fours until he reached the 
mound of rock, hoping that iz 
had not seen his silhouette 
against the greenish glow of 
Earth. 

In five minutes or so, it 
had covered the intervening 
distance. The scraping and 
grinding had swelled to a great 
volume of sound, hinting omi- 
nously at the enormous size of 
the thing. 

. It reached the wreck, crawl- 
ing over it like a beetle crawl- 
ing over a_ small pebble. 
O’Shea was thankful for the 
dim light—he fervently hoped 
he would never see it in full 
light. The vague outlines sug- 
gested something that was too 
horrible for even the worst 
nightmare to envision. : 


-He watched its actions, 
holding his breath as if even 
that slight sound might be de- 
tected by the monstrosity. It 
drew back finally from the 
wreck of the ship and lay mo- 


tionless for a long minute, for 
all the world as if it were puz- 
zled or frustrated by the emp- 
tiness of the little metal shell. 
Mike wondered to himself 
shuddering: Had it expected 
to find something inside? Per- 
haps something edible, like the. 
meat in a cracked walnut? 


Whatever it felt or thought, 
it gave no visible or audible 
signs, It seemed to turn 
around, and O’Shea had the 
disturbing impression of some- 
thing very long and in seg- 
ments, joined by thin links 
like a string of railroad cars. 
It left the scene of the crash 
and returned’ slowly in the 
direction from which. it had 
come with a great scraping and 
rasping. It disappeared over 
the horizon, returning to some 
unseen lair. 

Mike drew a deep breath 
and stood up behind his rock 
shelter. Now that he knew the 
general direction, he could 
track it down and perhaps kill 
it—if this were indeed the 
thing responsible for the mys- 
terious loss of a dozen space- 
ships and their crews. He 
threw back his shoulders and 
set out for the daylight side. 
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Twenty minutes later he 
stood on the edge of a deso- 
late waste of sun-scorched 
rocks, blistering under the 
direct and perpetual heat of 
the sun. Scorched rocks—and 
great crumpled masses that re- 
flected blinding metallic light. 

“Holy Mother!” O’Shea 
whispered to himself. “Dear 
~God!” 

They were the twisted hulks 
of wrecked ships. Beams and 
girders projected like broken 
bones from the crumpled 
masses of metal. Mike knew 
that there must have been few 
if any survivors of these 
wrecks, their greater mass and 
size having resulted in a 
mightier impact than that with 
which his little scout had_hit 
the surface. 


At least, now he had found 
one clue to what he was sent 
to discover. He moved forward 
‘cautiously over the baking 
ground to the acres-wide litter 
of wreckage, wondering how 
long the insulation in his suit 
- would hold out. When he 
reached the nearest of the 
wrecks and circled it slowly, 
he received another shock, as 


if he had stepped under an 


ice-cold shower. He had recog- 
nized the painted insignia on 
one crumpled wall: a comet 
with crimson tail and absurd, 
gilt-yellow wings. It was the 
corpse of the Shooting Star, 
the ship on which he had ap- 
prenticed during his early 
training days. 

He looked numbly through 
the jagged hole that had been 
punched through the metal 
by a spear of granite, and saw 
that the interior was empty. 
He withdrew his head, then 
poked it inside again as the 
sudden realization struck him. 

Empty! 

Then what in God’s name 
had happened to the crew? 


He looked warily around 
the scene of death and destruc- 
tion outside once more. He 
noticed something that he had 
not observed before: the 
hulks were distributed in a 
rough circle around some in- 
visible center or focus-point. 
He proceeded cautiously in the 
direction of the focal point of 
disaster, toward the heart of 
this graveyard of ships. He 
mounted a gently rising slope 
and stood on the rim, and then 
it lay suddenly before him. 
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A great circle in the solid 
rock, an opening yards and 
yards in diameter, leading 
downward by a slanting ramp 
to unknown depths—and un- 
imaginable horrors? 


* Mike O’Shea drew a. deep 
breath and prepared to do his 
duty, to finish his mission if 
possible, whatever the out- 
come. He descended the other 
side of the slope, crossed a 
few yards of level ground, and 
began the descent of the ramp. 

At first, as he left the glare 
of the sun and moved down 
the stone ramp into the bowels 
of the planetoid, he plunged 
into a thickening gloom. Then 
he turned a corner and it be- 
gan to grow light again—with 
an artificial glow that seemed 
to emanate from the roof and 
the walls themselves. The 
passage twisted and turned re- 
peatedly, so that he could 
never see more than a few 
yards ahead. 

Rounding one more corner, 
he hit a stretch of ramp twice 
as steep as that section which 
lay behind him. He: suddenly 
lost his balance, fell, and 
rolled the remaining few yards 
to the end of the ramp. _ 


E raised himself to his 

feet and stood swaying, 
then staggered back against 
the rock wall of the huge 
cavern. The thing that sent his 
mind reeling was not the roll- 
ing fall, however, it was the 
sight that met his bulging 
eyes. 

First of all, it was the big- 
gest cavern he had ever seen. 
He had never been to Carls- 
bad on earth, but he had heard ~ 
a friend describe it, and he 
thought that this enormous pit 
must be its first cousin. Sec- 
ondly, it was brightly lighted, 
with the same artificial illu- 
mination that had guided him 
down the ramp, glowing from 
the walls themselves. 


Then there were the gigan- 
tic machines of incomprehensi- 
ble design and purpose that 
lined the smooth rock sides of 


“the immense chamber, vibrat- 


ing the air and the floor under 
his feet like mighty engines. 
Somewhere among all this fan- 
tastic, other-world equipment 
was the engine that seized 
ships out of space and hurled 
them to destruction on the’ 
jagged surface above, and per- 
haps the machines that manu- 
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factured atmosphere and arti- _ 


ficial gravity and steered the 
planetoid itself through space. 

But they were only of mo- 
mentary interest. What 
stopped his heart and lungs 
and numbed his brain was the 
gruesome graveyard that 
spread out before him as far 
as he could see, back to the 
furthermost wall of the cavern. 

Bones—bones heaped upon 
each other in great piles. 

The bottommost layer was 
pulverized and shattered, as 
though trampled on again and 
again by an enormous weight, 
then heaped still higher with 
more. recent additions. Skele- 
tons lay strewn and piled in 
the thousands, staggering the 
imagination. And they were 
not all human. Some looked 
‘like things you saw in mu- 
seums, and some were utterly 
alien, remnants of creatures 
that had never walked the 
earth at any time. 


- Here were the gleaming, 
picked remains of creatures of 
a dozen worlds—perhaps hun- 
dreds. Things that had been 
food for something. Mike 
moved forward through the 
gigantic heaps of bones in a 


daze, wild thoughts and imag- 
inings chasing through his 
reeling brain. The graveyard 
and the huge machines and 
everything seemed to fit into 
some staggering pattern, al- 
though he would never be sure. 

Had the thing or things that 
occupied this wandering moon 
been sent out originally as 
scouts from some unthinkably 
distant star or system? And 
living off the land, so to speak, © 
wherever it or they roamed? 
From the looks of the hills of 
bones, the planetoid had been 
travelling through space for 
centuries. Had it become lost 
in space like himself, or had 
its pilot been gone from home 
base so long that it forgot its 
original purpose? 


Mike shuddered at the 
thought of a being that could 
survive through centuries, and 
make prey of anything living 
it encountered in its wander- 
ings. Then, from the back of 
his mind, came vague memo- 
ries of things he had read. 
True stories of strange disap- 
pearances all over the earth 
in the course of the past few 
centuries. Somewhere he had 
heard that thousands of people 
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vanished without .a trace, year 
after year. No doubt some of 
the disappearances had com- 
monplace explanations, but he 
wondered how many of the 
victims had been snatched 
bodily from the surface of the 
earth by unknown means and 
transported to this graveyard 
in space, here to provide 
nourishment for the caretaker. 
And _ space-travel had .made 
hunting easier for it. 


Then, while he stood stupe- 
fied among the towering hills 
of skeletons—men, dinosaurs, 
terrestrial creatures of all 
kinds, and beings no human 
eye had ever seen—he heard 
the awful scraping and grind- 
ing that he had heard once be- 
fore, on the surface of the 
planetoid. His eye was drawn 
to the source of the sound—an 
enormous opening in one side 
of the cave, about a thousand 
feet away. That he had not 
noticed it before was due to 
the other sights that had rivet- 
ed his horrified gaze. 

“Here it comes!” he said to 
himself with chattering teeth, 
and reached for the puny auto- 
matic at his side. 

The rasping and scraping 


echoed and re-echoed in the 
great cavern. Its size and 
length was indicated by the 
fact that the sound preceded 
the sight by a full minute. 
Then it hove into sight, a mon- 
strous vileness excreted from 
still deeper caves and tunnels 
that constituted its home. 


T first O’Shea was not sure 

what he was_ seeing. 
Something poked out first 
through the yawning hole, 
looking like a cluster of long, 
crooked sticks or the leafless 
branches of trees. The’ long, - 
black, horny growths pushed 
out into the light of the cavern, 
followed by a mass of jumbled 
cylindrical things and crazy 
clusters of glowing lights 
nestled in the joints and 
crotches of the ‘branches.’ 


His heart leaped in his chest 
like a trapped animal as the 
twigs and sticks and tubes 
suddenly resolved themselves 
into slowly waving antennas or 
feelers, and the clusters of 
light became the many-faceted 
eyes of flies and spiders and 
horrible things that lurk in 
dark places and wait for prey. 

The snapping, probing feel- 
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ers were followed into view by 
a great head that was a mass 
of half-spheres grouped around 
a central point, a mass of 
curved, horny’plates that tap- 
ered off to a grinding, champ- 
ing cleft that must have served 
it as a mouth. 

Then the head was followed 
into the open by more horrible 
things—segment after  seg- 
ment of shell-like body, joined 
to each other by thin waists 
like the sections of a wasp, 
with each segment sprouting 
many angular, jointed legs and 
crablike pincers. 

Then the last segment 
emerged from the hole with a 
dull plop, and man and mon- 
ster stood there regarding each 
other. At least, Mike felt that 
it was staring at him, though 
he did not know which cluster 
of eyes to focus his own gaze 
upon. 

Then one of the innumer- 
able feelers or claws raised 
something to the horrible gash 
‘of a mouth and began to chew 
‘on something Mike had not 
noticed before. He became 
suddenly and violently sick to 
his stomach, and felt the bit- 
ter gall and acid of vomit in 
the back of his mouth. 


Once a long time ago, as a 
small boy on vacation in the 
country, he had seen some- 
thing horrible. He had been 
watching the tactics of a fe- 
male wasp looking for prey. 
The wasp, in the hunting pro- 
cedure of its species, had hov- 
ered lightly over a spider-web, 
vibrating the strands with its 
forefeet. The spider would 
rush out to pounce upon its 
seemingly helpless victim, and 
then the cunning wasp would 
plunge its stinger into the 
spider, paralyze it, and lay her 
eggs in its soft body, where 
the hatching larva could feed 
on fresh meat. 


But before the spider could 
rush to its fate, something that 
had previously looked like 
nothing more than a_ twig 
lodged in the upper part of the 
web, sprang into sudden life 
and sprouted wiry arms where 
none had been before: a pray- 
ing mantis. 

It seized the hapless wasp 
in a grip of steel and began to 
eat it alive, while the spider, 
half out of its hidey-hole, 
backed slowly away with fear 
showing in its every move- 
ment. , 
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Mike still remembered the 


sickening horror that had sud- 
denly emptied his stomach of 
his recent breakfast, as he had 
watched the mantis chew 
through the hard shell of the 
wasp’s abdomen to the accom- 
paniment of tiny, crunching 
sounds, while the ferocious 
mouth of the ‘stick’ sucked 
white, stringy things from the 
struggling wasp. 

_ He had run into the house 
then and found a can of in- 
secticide and sprayed wasp 
and mantis over and over until 
both insects were dead. 


The hideous monstrosity be- 
fore him, long as a string of 
freight cars, had lifted the 
corpse of a man to its mouth 
and calmly bégan to chew it, 
as the mantis had done with 
the wasp. Mike, cursing and 
shouting like a madman, emp- 
tied his automatic at the 
abomination. The bullets 
bounced off the hard shell of 
the monstrosity as if they had 
been pellets from a toy gun. 
But the thing took notice. It 
began to move forward, scrab- 
bling over the mounds of bones 
and scattering them like dried 
twigs. 2 


Mike turned and ran. He 
scrambled up the steep slope, 
sliding back several times 
while the horror moved toward 
him inexorably, the half-eaten 
corpse dangling limply from 
one claw. 


Mike prayed fervently as he 
struggled up the steep ramp, 
pursued by the thing that 
could have come from the 
deepest pit of hell. 

“Holy Mother,” he groaned. 
“Don’t let me die here, not 
this way! Dear God, anything 
but that! Not eaten alive by 
that hell-thing! Preserve me 
from the sin of self-destruc- 
tion, but if I must, I'll take — 
off my helmet and die before 
I'll become food for it!’ 


OMEHOW, his limbs 

pumped with the adrenalin 
of fear and horror, he made it 
to the top of the stone ramp, 
hearing the scraping and 
bumping of the monstrosity 
just below and behind him. 


-He emerged out onto the sur- 


face of the asteroid and ran 
for the wreck of his ship in 
great leaps and bounds. He 
looked back just once, long 
enough to see the hideous 


pee 


= 
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thing emerge into the full light 
of the sun, and he almost 
fainted. 


It did not seem to be in any 
great hurry. It must have 
known that his capture was in- 
evitable. Where could he go 
that it could not follow him? 
Follow him patiently until he 
collapsed of fatigue or his ox- 
ygen supply ran out? 

He reached the wreck of his 
Space scout, a half-formed 
plan burning brightly in his 
feverish brain. 

Yes, it might just work. The 
ship, as he had remembered it 
(it seemed ages ago), had been 
turned over in the crash. The 
openings of the fuel tanks 
pointed downward toward the 
ground. He scrambled fever- 
ishly in the wreckage until he 
found a wrench. Then he 
turned the tight cap of the 
hydrazine tank, and that vola- 
tile fuel poured out on the 
ground in a great, widening 
pool, remaining in the liquid 
state in the coldness of the 
dark side. Then he undid the 
eap of the nitric acid tank, 


_ Stopping just before the final 


thread was turned, so that it 
clung to the orifice of the tank 


& 
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by a scant fraction of an inch. . 

The shambiing norror was a 
scant hundred yards away. 

O’Shea ran for the snelter 
of the rocks that had con- 
cealed him from the monster 
the first time. With fumbling 
fingers he loaded the auto- 
matic with a fresh clip, took 
aim, and waited. 

“Come on, you hell-thing, 
you spawn of satan!” he 
shouted hysterically. “Come 
and get me, you filthy freak! 
Catch me if you can, you 
stinking travesiy on nature!” 

It came on _ inexorably, 
pushing aside the wreck of the 
space ship as if it were a crum- 
pled toy, and almost ruined his 
plan of salvation. But he took 
aim with the automatic, 
steadying his firing hand in the 
elbow of his other arm, and 
fired at the nitric acid tank 
until the gun was empty. 


It was the last shot that did 
it. The loosened cap broke 
away, and the fuming nitric 
acid gushed out onto the 
ground, meeting the hydrazine 
with a kiss of fire. There was 
a flare of blinding light, bright 
as a baby H-bomb, and the 
ground shuddered. Mike lay 
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flat, hugging the rocky soil be- 
hind his shelter, while the hor- 
ror went up in smoke and a 
flying debris of feelers, legs 
and great shards of shell and 
horny plate. Mike quivered 
with disgust while the remains 
of the monster showered down 
on him and the area around 
him. Finally, when everything 
grew still again, he stood up, 
brushing nasty fragments from 
his spacesuit. 

He turned around and 
looked up at the great, emer- 
ald globe of Earth and waved 
his hand at it in silent salute. 

“Glory be,” he shouted at 
the unseen, unhearing billions 


of his home world, “I’ve killed 
the dragon! You'll all be safe 
now, and Michael O’Shea can 
die like a man!” 

But Mike was too pessimis- 
tic. Some alert amateur star- 
gazers on. earth spotted the 
pinpoint flare of the explosion 
in space and reported it to the 
proper authorities. Quick tri- 
angulation located the area in 
space, and an emergency res- 
cue ship rocketed into the 
void. ‘ 

A little later, they landed 
on the planetoid and picked 
him up, alive and kicking and 
complaining about the delay. 

THE END ; 


SCIENCE SHORTS 


by EDGAR P. STRAUS 


The explosion of an under- 
ground atomic bomb in a Ne- 
vada test in September of 1957 
may lead to the production of 
artificial diamonds and other 
precious gems through nuclear 
blasts. Although no gems were 
created by the blast, the defi- 
nite possibility exists that such 
controlled atomic explosions 
may be useful in formation of 
gems. 


Diamonds consist mainly of 
carbon, crystallized in certain 
forms as the result of tremen- 
dous temperatures and pres- 
sures. The chief difficulty in 
creating synthetic diamonds 
has been the lack of means to 
duplicate the required temper- 
atures and pressures. But, re- 
ported the Atomic Energy 
Commission, “the intense heat 
and pressures generated (by 
the underground test) might 
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result in the formation of pre- 
cious gems of some kind, pos- 
sibly even diamonds.” If the 
proper raw materials—carbon 
or aluminum oxide—were pres- 
ent at the time of the blast, a 
treasure-trove of diamonds, ru- 
bies, sapphires, amethysts, em- 
eralds, and topazes might have 
been found after the explosion. 


A new Klondike rush may 
soon be on at the bottom of 
the world. Japanese scientists 
have discovered rich uranium 
deposits ‘in Antarctica, near 
the Japanese base on the 
Prince Harald Coast. Out- 
croppings of pitchblende, 
which is uranium ore, have 
been found in beds of pegma-_ 
tite on the frozen continent. 
The possibility exists that be- 
neath Antarctica’s ice lies ‘the 
fuel for tomorrow’s atomic 
age. 


FLYING SAUCERS 


IN THE SEA. 


-by F. X. FALLON 


The outsiders came from outer space and they breathed 
in the water. Little by little, I discovered a secret 
plan for the horrible ending of all humanity on Earth 


SAT on the cold sands, shiv- 

ering in a cold wind blowing 
in from the dark ocean. Some- 
where a sea-bird cried out, like 
a short and shrill titter of de- 
moniac laughter. 

I sat there and shivered, and 
thought of the things that in- 
habit the watery depths, down 
there in rocky caverns and 
grottoes where the fierce light 
of the sun is drowned out and 
perishes in fitful gleams of 
grayish green; where blind sea- 
worms burrow in the mud, and 
giant spidery crabs and the 
parrot-beaked octopus, and 
things not yet seen by human 
eyes, slither and crawl, through 
tangled, swaying weeds like the 


hair of long-drowned corpses. 

The moon was dark, and the 
chill light of the stars made the 
green-black swells of the waves 
look like sea-monsters rolling 
ominously toward the shore, 
throwing themselves on the 
land with menacing roars and 
clawing at the sands with 
white-foamed tentacles. 

There was no way of know- 
ing when he or it or they © 
would show up again. So all I 
could do was sit there on a big 


‘piece of gnarled and twisted 
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driftwood, with a flask of 
brandy for comfort and warmth 
and the fitful gleams of red in 
my hard-drawing pine’ as the 
only human source of light. 
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He—Ted Sutton, my part- 
ner—had insisted on that: no 
lights or fires. Or was it their 
idea? 

It suited me in a_ way, 
though, This particular stretch 
of rocky shore near Devil Reef 
was not often visited. Sea-go- 
ing vessels were also infrequent 
along hereabouts. But just in 
case anybody else did happen 
to pass by this way, I would 
have felt foolish being seen sit- 
ting there in the dark, just be- 
yond the tide-line, alone, sur- 
rounded by cases of food, tools 
that should have no possible 
use under water, bottles of 
chemicals—and half a dozen 
tanks of oxygen, the kind that 
fit onto SCUBA underwater 
outfits. 

I sat there, cold both inside 


and outside, in spite of the 


brandy and the leather wind- 
breaker, while the incoming 
tide slowly erased the message 
printed in the sand: 

PAUL—MORE FOOD— 
CHEMICALS— OXYGEN— 
PEN & PAPER.—TED. 

Oh yes. I forgot to mention 
the pen and paper. I got some 
very heavy duty bond, of a 
kind that wouldn’t go to pieces 
under water. And a ballpoint 


pen, the kind that writes under 
water. I tried hard to believe 
that they were only to take the 
place of sand-writing, shutting 
out of my mind the idea that 
they might be for other kinds 
of communication. 

And shutting out of my mind 
wild guesses as to why Ted 
would only leave messages; 
why he would not come up out 
of the water and talk to me 
directly. : 

I finally gave up the struggle 
of drawing on the pipe. and 
the damp sea-breeze put out — 
the last feeble ember. My eyes 
moved out across the swells to 
where the night sky met the 
ocean in churning blackness 
and far-off white-caps ap- 
peared briefly and vanished 
again like pale and desperate 
hands. 


Then my scalp crawled and 
my body became rigid as I saw 
the familiar glow of greenish 
light once more, out there be- 
yond Devil Reef, where a 
broad ledge of rock runs paral- 
lel to the reef one hundred feet 
down. A few seconds later, it 
went out again—as it always 
did. It was like a door opening 
for a moment to let something 
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out, and then closing again. It 
was unnerving. as if a man 
walking through a graveyard 
at midnight should see a sud- 
den light inside a mausoleum. 

Then, out beyond the reef, 
the water churned and frothed, 
and something glided in to- 
ward the shoreline, keeping 
just below the. surface. Ted— 
coming in to’ pick up the sup- 
plies? Perhaps. But to gather 
up all that stuff by himself? 
I didn’t wait to see. Ted had 
left a previous sand-writing, 
telling me always to go away 
during a pickup of supplies, 
and not come back in less than 
half an hour. That suited me 
fine. I had always been strong- 
er on caution than curiosity. I 
bolted. I stayed away a good 
hour, just to be sure. 


When I came back, all the 
supplies were gone. In their 
place was the usual little sack 
of gold dust, fine as talcum 
and heavy as lead. There must 
have been several pounds of it 
_ this time. As I turned to leave 
with it, my eye caught some- 
thing white fluttering in the 
chilly breeze, and I stooped 
over the chunk of driftwood. 

It was a note, written on the 


new paper with the new pen, 
and was pinned to the rotting 
wood with what looked like a 
nail or skewer of hardened 
gold. 


GOOD BOY. LOOK FOR 
MORE INSTRUC- 
TIONS IN FEW DAYS, 
SAME TIME AND 
PLACE. ADD THIS 
SACK TO OUR PRI- 
VATE FORT KNOX! 
BE CAREFUL. KEEP 
SILENT. BUT WHAT- 
EVER YOU DO, DON’T 
RUN OUT ON ME. - 
NEED YOU MORE 
THAN YOU KNOW. 
—TED. 


I tramped off through the » 
damp sand to the little shel- 
tered cove a mile further south’ — 
where. our dilapidated, two- 
bunk yacht was anchored, and 
rowed out to it. I added the 
sack of gold dust to the dozen 
or so already cached there. If 
this kept up for very uch 
longer, I thought, there would 
be no need for an anchor. The 
little vessel would sink under 
the accumulated weight of 
precious yellow powder, 
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T had all started three weeks 
"before, with the arrival of 
the Others. 

It was a chill February 
morning. The sea was very 
calm and almost oily, with 
tatters and rifts of gray fog 
hanging over it like a rotten 
shroud. We were anchoréd in 
this little cove near the reef 
that got its name in earlier 
years from the number of 
ships that foundered on it. 

Ted was dozing on the dock. 


He was a huge man, at the 


halfway mark between six 
and seven feet, and built pro- 
portionately. He was childishly 
proud of the huge spread eagle 
tattooed on his chest, and very 
sensitive about the high leath- 
er and steel collar he wore 
around his neck—broken in 
the last war, he said. 


We had already used up a 
week in exploratory diving 
with our SCUBA outfits. Ted 
always went farther down than 
I could with that barrel chest 
and powerful body of his, go- 
ing down where it was almost 
too dark to See and the increas- 
ing pressure began to squeeze 
in on my ribs and lungs, so that 
I had to lag behind and wait 
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for him to come back to shal- 
lower water. Even then, I think 
he was going down to the ledge, 
a hundred feet under, which is 
pretty deep. S 

We found a couple of wrecks 
half buried in the mud, but 
there was nothing of any value 
to be found in them. Ted was 
even more disappointed than I 
was: He was really gold-hun- 
gry, or so I thought at the 
time. 


While he slept on the deck, 
I sat on the roof of the little 
cabin, hugging my knees to my 


chest and wondering how much | 


longer our money would hold 
out. His rhythmic snoring and 
the lulling motion of the third- 
hand yacht began to put me to 
sleep, to. I woke up again 
suddenly when my interlocked 
fingers relaxed and my legs 
slipped forward and I lost bal- 
ance. 

Righting myself again and 
looking out over the misty wat- 
er, I was in time to see a Sil- 
very spark dart through the 
veils of fog, growing larger as 
if it were headed directly for 
the boat. While I was still 
blinking and wondering what I 


‘was seeing, it seemed to slow 
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down and settle into the ocean 
about a quarter of a mile away, 
sinking below the oily green 
swells with hardly a splash. 

I sputtered and shouted for 
Ted to wake up, but it all hap- 
pened so fast that when he got 
to his feet and came to my 
side, there was no longer any- 
thing to be seen, not even rip- 
ples. He grunted when I told 
him what I had seen. His eyes 
sparkled with interest, although 
he made his face look as skep- 
tical as he could. 

“You sure it wasn’t just a 
gull you saw?” he asked in that 
bass voice of his. 

“Gulls aren’t round and 
shiny,’ I snapped, annoyed 
and excited at the same time. 
“And this was moving like 
greased lightning. It came al- 
‘most horizontally out of the 
fog, dipped down, and went un- 
der the surface. Sound like a 
gull to you?” # 

His eyes had a dreamy, far- 
away look. “I once knew a guy 
who swore he saw a flying sau- 
cer. I was standing right next 
to him, but when I looked 
where he pointed, I didn’t see 
a thing.” 

He reflected for a minute, 

then: “Maybe it was one of 


those missiles or satellites 
they’re always shooting off 
from that place up north on the 
coast.” 

“That’ s a good idea.” I con- 
ceded. “Think we ought to 
notify the Navy or some- 
body?” 

His face took on a very cu- 
rious expression, but it quickly 
melted into a wry smile and he 
laughed. “What—and make 
yourself look foolish? Are you 
sure you really saw something? 
Besides they can track those 
things. If one got out of con- 
trol, - they'll know where it 
landed and they’ll swoop down 
on this area like a pack of vul- 
tures. Forget it.” : 

So I did, reluctantly. But 
not for long. 


That night, we sat on the 
deck, tired and disappointed 
after a day of diving that re- 
vealed no sunken treasure. The 
moon was full, casting a pale, 
eerie glow over the heaving 
ocean and making it hard to be 
sure of what we were seeing. 

Out there beyond Devil 
Reef, where it drops off sharp- 
ly to the ledge a hundred feet 
down, and just about where I 
had seen the thing come down 
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out of the sky and submerge, 
the water glowed pale green. I 
hissed to Ted and grabbed him 
by the arm. He sprang to his 
feet and looked in the direc- 
tion of my trembling finger. 
He was just in time, for a few 
seconds later it went out again, 
like a light being extinguished 
or a door closed. Ted’s eyes 
glowed, with almost the same 
weird green. He was excited. 

“Now what do you say,” I 
demanded uneasily. “Are you 
going to tell me that was nat- 
ural phosphorescence?” 

“No, no, I don’t think so,” 
he muttered. Then, with swift,, 
purposeful movements—almost 
as if he had planned for this 
eventuality—he put on_ his 
SCUBA outfit and got ready 
to go over the side. 

“Hold on a minute!” I ex- 
.Claimed. “Are you going out 
there now at night?” ~ 

He removed the mouth- 
piece. “No better time, is 
there? Whatever it is, maybe I 
can find it while it’s still on the 
ledge.” 

“Then I’m going with you!” 

Ted put a heavy, powerful 
hand on my arm in restraint. 


“No, Paul,” he said softly—_ 


but with iron in his voice. “It 


would be better for one of us 
to stay behind—just in case.” 

Now this was against the 
safety-rule of the “buddy-sys- 
tem” in skin-diving, but I knew 
better than to argue with him. 
Even if I tried to follow. him, 
he could lose me faster than I 
could get into the water. 

“Then wait just a minute,” 
I urged, and went and got an 
underwater torch and a spear- 
gun and thrust them into his 
hands. ; 

“It might be a good idea,” I 
grumbled, “if you’d take along 
a light to see where you're go- 
ing, and this spear-gun in case 
you run into a squid or a ray 
or something!” 


He took them without a 
word, turned and plunged into 
the water with a strangely 
eager haste. His big form 
seemed to waver and melt-as he 
swam down into deeper water, 
propelling himself with mighty 
strokes of his finned feet. I 
followed the trail of bubbles 
from his oxygen apparatus for 
a dozen yards or so, and then 
even that was lost to sight. ~ 


stood there on the deck for 
a full hour, gripping the rail 
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until my fingers grew numb. 
The mist-shrouded moon laid 
a wavering pathway of pale 
light across the heaving sur- 
face of water. Combined with 
the rocking motion of the little 
yacht, it put me into a state 
similar to highway hypnosis, 
so that the second and third 
brief appearances of the green- 
ish glow were like something 
seen in a dream. 

_ A few minutes after the last 
glow came and went, Ted 
made his reappearance. I 
snapped out of my daze when 
the water to starboard heaved 
suddenly and broke, accom- 
panied by bubblings and 
splashings. I reached over the 
side and helped him aboard. 
His skin was cold and clammy 
from being in the water so 
long, and his oxygen bottle 
must have been just about 
empty. 

Lord! What took you 
so long?” I inquired anxiously. 
“And did you find anything?” 

He took his time answering, 
as if searching for the right 
‘words. “Yes,” he said finally, 
simply, “I found something.” 

Silence. 

“Well?” I almost shouted 

with impatience. 


Ted’s face was grave. “Paul, 
what would you say if I told 
you we were on the threshold 
of a new era in history?” 

“Meaning—?” 

He unslung the apparatus 
wearily from his back. “It’s 
down there. It’s down there, WI] 
right. And I made contact.” 

“You made contact with 
what?” 

“Paul, it’s a ship all right. 
There are—well, people in it. 
People from another world, 
God knows how far out in 
space.” 


I was silent for a long mo- 
ment, stunned, while the im- 
port of what he said sank slow- 
ly into my mind. “Sq that’s. 


‘it—that’s what the flying ob- 


ject was. That’s. the cause of 
the lights in the water!” He 
nodded briefly. 

Then a thought struck me. 
“But if there are living beings 
in that ship, or whatever it is,. 
they must be in trouble! How 
long can they last down there? 
We've got to tell somebody— 
have them rescued! And how 
did you contact them? What—” 

He laid a grip of iron on my 
arm and interrupted my flow 
of questions. “One thing at a 
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time,” he said quietly. “In the 
first place, they’re not in trou- 
ble, not in the least.” 

“T don’t understand,” I said, 
shaking my head. “That, looked 
like a forced landing to me, 
else why would they pick such 
a spot?” 


Ted spoke slowly and pa- 
tiently, as if explaining some- 
thing to a child. “They’re not 
‘in trouble because they don’t 
need to breathe air. Paul why 
do we always assume that if we 
ever met any beings from oth- 
er worlds, they would necessar- 
ily be air-breathing land-crea- 


tures like ourselves? Suppose’ 


life evolved a species of intel- 
ligent creatures that could live 
underwater, or perhaps even be 
able to live on either land or 
in the sea. They could have 
both lungs and gill apparatus, 
for example.” 

“Then what would be their 


PurpoSe in landing in the 


ocean?” I objected. 

Ted shook his head. “I’m 
not saying that’s the case. All 
I know for sure is that they 
can live in the water. They 
must have a great marine civil- 
ization back on their home 
world. In any case, if you were 


landing on a strange world for 

the first time—a world that 
preliminary scouting showed 
to be already inhabited by in- 
telligent § creatures—wouldn’t 
you prefer to come down in 
some isolated spot until you 
could find out what they were 
like?” 

“Sounds sort of unfriendly, 
or at least suspicious, to me,” 
I objected. Then the second 
thought hit me, squarely be- 
tween the eyes. “But how did 
you find out all this? How did 
you make contact?” 


Ted sighed. “I put it the 
wrong way. I didn’t mean that 
I met any of them and talked 
to them—how could I? What 
I meant was that I located the 
ship. It’s down there on the 
ledge, a hundred feet down. I 
came as close to it as I could, 
as close as I dared without be- 
ing seen myself. After all, we 
don’t know anything about 
them, either. But I hid in a 
clump of tall seaweed and ob- 
served the ship for almost an 
hour. 

“Paul, there are windows in 
the thing, and lights inside the — 
windows. And twice. a sort of 
door opened in the hull and 
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that greenish light came out, 
and I could see shadows mov- 
ing around inside, swimming. I 
came back when my oxygen 
began to run out.” 

There was another long si- 
lence: then I suggested: “But 
even if they’re not in trouble, 
shouldn’t we tell somebody in 
authority—the Navy per- 
haps?” 

Ted frowned in_ thought. 
“Eventually, yes. We’ll have to 
tell some one. But this is a big 
thing. If we go about it the 
right way and make friends 
with the—visitors—before we 
break the news, we’ll have our 
fame and fortune made for 
life. This is a thousand times 
better than finding sunken 
gold!” 

We stayed up the rest of 
the night, talking excitedly and 
making plans for the future. 
We didn’t get to sleep until a 


_ cold, bleak dawn broke over 


the water. 
That was the beginning of 
the horror. 


HE second day, I insisted 
on going into the water with 
Ted, in spite of anything the 


could say. But it turned out 


that he was right after all. 


The pressure began to tell on 
my middle-aged lungs and 
heart, and I had to turn back 
before I got anywhere near the 
spot on the sunken ledge where 
Ted said that the ship lay. It 
looked as if I would never get 
to see them unless they came 
up to the surface. 


A few days later, Ted came 
out of the water spouting like 
a whale with excitement. “TI 
really made contact this 
time!” he whooped gleefully. © 
“I actually saw one of them 
this time! I didn’t get too ~ 
close—maybe a hundred feet 
away—but the door opened 
and one of the people stood 
there—I mean floated there— 
and we looked at each other 
for-a minute. Then it made a 
sort of waving motion to me, 
friendly like, and I waved 
back. Then it went inside again 
and the door closed.” 

“What did it look like?” IT 
gasped. _ 

“Well, I didn’t get too good 
a look—it was partly inside 
the doorway, and the light 
isn’t very good down there, 
you know. But it was shaped 
sort of like a man—nothing 
like a fish.” 
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“So,” I chuckled, with a 
feeble attempt at humor, “‘it 
turns out that we’re not deal- 
ing with bug-eyed monsters!” 

“No,” Ted said. with a fun- 
ny expression. “I guess not.” 

“Well, where do we go from 
here? Do we tell anybody 
yet?” 

Ted shook his head in the 
negative. “Too early yet. We 
haven’t really made contact 
with them yet. Let’s take our 
time.” 

In the second week, Ted 
had an inspiration. Meanwhile, 
you understand, all this time, 
day after day, he was going 
down to the underwater ledge 
and getting familiar with the 
people, as he called them. That 
is, he was getting familiar in 
the sense that he would swim 
around their ship—presuma- 
bly in full sight—and make no 
hostile moves. That’s what he 
said. 


Anyhow, the idea he got was 
this: that if they came from a 
highly developed marine civili- 
zation, they would have a high- 
ly developed chemistry of sea- 
water, too. Now every one 
knows that sea-water is full of 
gold salts. The only trouble is 


that there is no known econo- 
mical way of extracting the 
gold so that it would show a 
profit. 

Ted thought that he would 
take down with him an old gold 
piece he had actually found in 
a sunken wreck years ago, also 
an ancient ivory comb with a 
golden guard or grip. He would 
show it to them—if he could 
get that close—and in’ some 
kind of sign language indicate 
that he wanted more of the 
same. 


I was skeptical. But either 
he was awfully clever, or they 
were. The first time out with 
the gold piece and the comb, 
Ted came back disappointed. 
The next time, he came back 
with the first sack of one hun- 
dred percent pure gold, fine as 
talcum powder, because, he 
said, they precipitated it out of 
the sea-water. 

It came at just the right 
time, because I was getting 
itchy with impatience and cu- 
riosity, and anxious to tell 
somebody in the government or 
the armed forces, or what have 
you. This way, I decided with- 
out too much effort that we 
could wait a while. 
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URING that second week 
and during the third week, 
Ted was away from the ship 
for increasing periods of time, 
only coming back to get an- 
other tank of oxygen and leave 
another sack of gold. I had 
visions of becoming rich. The 
idea of dealing with beings 
from another world began to 
lose some of its novelty. In 
_time, you get used to anything. 
Then the change came, very 
suddenly. Ted surfaced one af- 
ternoon. He had lost all of his 
tan from being under water so 
much and his skin was getting 
wrinkled and bloated from im- 
mersion in the cold sea-water 
hour after hour and day after 
day. He told me that one or 
two of the beings might accom- 
pany him onto shore the next 
trip back, and it seems that 
they did not want to be seen 
by anyone else. 


I was to go to a deserted spot 
on the beach a mile north of 
the cove where we were an- 
chored, and leave a number of 
supplies there, then leave. Ted 
and his new friends would pick 
up the supplies and leave the 
usual ‘payment’ of gold dust. 

This seemed very peculiar, 


but all I could do was follow 
instructions. Ted vanished 
back into the depths before I 
could make any objections or 
ask any questions. 


My skin was covered with 
gooseflesh the first time I came 
across the spot—Ted had 
marked it with a piece of drift- 
wood as he said he would, and 
the first message was written 
in the sand. I left the supplies, 
walked off, and came back af- 
ter a while. The sunnlies were 
gone. A pound of gold dust 
rested there in place of the ox- 
ygen -tanks and the food in 
plastic wrappers. This last item 
worried me. It looked as if 
Ted were planning on making 
a long stay down there. 

And there were tracks all 
around the area—tracks made 
by very large, webbed feet. I 
stamped out most of the clues 
with my shoes, and the incom- 
ing waves did the rest. 

Then Ted made no more ap- 
pearances. There were just the 
messages in the sand, telling 
me what he wanted, and when 
to come back again to the spot 
on the beach. I had plenty of 
bad nights. and plenty of night- 
mares. For example, I imagined 
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that the beings had captured 
or killed Ted and were using 
me to obtain supplies they 
needed. Maybe they really 
were_in trouble, and were mak- 
ing repairs or something. 

I woke up many times in the 
middle of the night in a sweat, 
imagining that horrible sea- 
monsters were coming up out 
of the water to drag me. down 
and watch me curiously -as I 
drowned. But the water around 
the yacht was always silent 
and unbroken. And the messag- 
es in the sand, short as they 
usually were, somehow sound- 
ed like Ted. Besides which, I 
could not imagine them learn- 
ing our language and learning 
so quickly all about the sort of 
tools we used and the kinds of 
food we ate. So I pushed the 
thought out of my mind. 


The first day of-the fourth 
week after they came broke 
over the heaving sea under a 
bombardment of lightning and 
thunder and cold, slashing rain 
that turned the surface into a 
frothing, hissing, churning 
chaos. The little yacht bobbed 
up and down on the waves like 
a cork, despite the partial pro- 
tection of the sheltering cove. 


x 


That day was the beginning of 
the catastrophe. ees 

Although I’m a good sea- 
man, the constant pitching 
and yawing of the craft began 
to work on my sense of bal- 
ance, and my stomach felt 
queasy. I donned a_ plastic 
raincoat and hat, rowed across 
the short stretch of choppy, 
rain-pocked water to the shore, 
and plodded off down the 
beach for exercise. A growing, 
half-crazed anxiety for Ted 
competed with a frawk lust for 
the gold in my mind, and I had 
to work it off somehow. 


It had been two days since 
the last pickup of supplies by 
Ted, so I was unprepared when 
I rounded a high dune and 
first saw the intruders. There, 
on the spot where we were 
accustomed to making our 
transactions, a couple of tents 
were pitched on the sands, 
their canvas sides billowing in 
and out in the wind. A large © 
motor-boat was pulled up on 
the sand; further inland, where 
the sand gradually gave way 
to rocky, hilly ground, a truck 
and trailer were parker. 

Before I could turn around 
and beat it back to the yacht, 
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a man poked his head out of 
one of the two tents, saw me, 


and called out. “Hi there, 
neighbor!” 
“Hi,” I called back half- 


heartedly. 

He emerged fully from the 
tent, blinking against the rain 
and wind. A young and attrac- 
tive blonde woman, alerted by 
the sounds of our voices, came 
out of the second tent. Both of 
them were very tanned and 
chesty and gave the appear- 
ance of being thoroughly at 
home in the water. They stood 
there with the wind-driven rain 
_ plastering their clothes to their 
skin and seemed to enjoy it 
hugely. 

The blonde smiled at me. I 
managed a smile in return. 
“Doing a little camping by the 
sea?” I essayed weakly. “You 
picked a poor day for it!” 
The man laughed heartily. 
“This is the second day we’ve 
been here,” he replied finally. 
“No, we’re not camping. Look- 
ing for sunken treasure. No 
‘luck so far. How about you?” 

I chuckled with forced sym- 
pathy. “Too bad. No—as for 
me, I’ve just been doing a lit- 
tle leisurely yachting. Gave up 
looking for sunken gold years 


ago! Never even found a piece- 
of-eight!” 

The blonde laughed musical- 
ly. “Neither have we, but it’s 
fun just the same.” 

The man broke in again. 
“Vou know, we found a sort of 
passage through the reef, 
about twenty feet down. Leads — 
almost straight as a road, right 
out beyond the reef, through 
the rocks, and drops off to a 
ledge another hundred feet 
down or so.” : 

“Ts that a fact” I said wari- 
ly. “Been doing much diving?” 

“Just preliminary stuff.” he 
admitted. “But as soon as this 
storm lifts, Sandra and I are 
going to try to make it to the 
dedge. Might be a wreck or two 
hung on it. By the wav, my 
name’s Frank Atwater. This is 
my wife, Sandra.” 

-“Paul Mason,” I introduced 
myself. 

“Well,” he said finally, by 
way of conclusion. “when this 
storm blows over, drop around 
for a visit. We'll have a barbe- 
cue.” 

“Tl do that. Thanks.” 

The two waved cheerily and — 
disappeared inside their respec- 
tive tents. I turned around and 
almost ran all the way back to 
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the yacht my insides churning, 
and rowed back to the ship, 
where I huddled in the cabin 
chewing my nails. What if Ted 
and his friends put in an ap- 
pearance? The whole secret 
would be blown sky-high. It 
wouldn’t be our exclusive mon- 
opoly any more. It could mean 
‘the end of the flow of gold 
dust. We might lose out on the 
biggest exclusive news scoop 
in history. But there was noth- 

ing I could do but wait, so I 
“ took a dramamine tablet for 
sea-sickness and settled down 
to wait for developments. 


"TOWARD nightfall the end 

of the storm swung past 
lazily, and night rode in si- 
lently on a carpet of thick fog. 
‘The sea stopped heaving and 
the yacht stopped bobbing and 
pitching. The silence was eerie, 
almost complete, broken only 
by the slap-slab of waves 
against the side of the craft. I 
walked around and around the 
little deck in aimless circles, 
trying to peer through the fog. 
But it was as if the ship was 
surrounded by walls of dirty 
gray cotton, Standing at the 
stem of the ship, I could bare- 


ly make out the stern, only fif- 
teen feet distant. 

Coming to a stop at the rail- 
ing, my breathing and heart- 
beat seemed to stop and my 
blood ran cold when I heard a 
splashing on the other side. 
There was no reason why I 
should have felt that way. It 
was probably Ted—or was it? 
I made my way slowly, cau- 
tiously, to the other side, and 
waited breathlessly. Then I 
heard a low whistle. I leaned 
over the railing, my _ scalp 
crawling, and tried to peer 
through the fog. The surface of 
the water was invisible. 

“Ted—is that you?” I man- 
aged to squeak out through 
dry lips. “Who’s there?” 

‘ There was a moment of si- 


‘lence, then: 


Paul. Yes. This is Ted, Can 
you hear me? 

The words came in a blood- 
chilling, unearthly, croaking- 
sort of whisper, but still enough 
like Ted’s voice to reassure me 
a little. “Yes, I can hear you. 
Ted, what in God’s name is go- 
ing on? When are you coming 
back to the ship?” 

I don’t know. It will take a 
little more time. 

I had to restrain myself to 
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keep my voice down. “A little 
more time! Ted, we’ve waited 
too long as it is. Now we have 
visitors further down the 
beach—skin-divers. They say 
they’re looking for sunken 
ships. And they say that 
they’ve found an underwater 
channel through the reef!” 


The fog parted for a frac- 
tion of a second, and I thought 
I saw something white in the 
water. Then the fog closed 
over again. 

Yes, I know, the graveyard 
whisper resumed. Jt’s the same 
channel we use to come in to 
the shore and pick up the sup- 
plies. Paul, this may mean 
trouble. My friends don’t like 
it. They’re not ready to make 
themselves known yet. 

“But what’s the problem?” I 
hissed back. “Couldn’t I just 
lower the stuff over the side of 
the yacht to you?” 

There was a long silence, in 
which I sensed hesitation— 
perhaps even anxiety. 

Yes, you could. But-I won’t 
be needing any more supplies. 
The people have rigged up a 
way of refilling my tanks with 
oxygen extracted from the sea- 
water. And there’s plenty to 


eat down here, if you don’t 
mind a steady diet of sea-food. 
Paul, it’s just—well, they just 
don’t want any intruders right 
now. They have a big project 
down there. I can’t tell you 
any more. 

“Does this mean the end of 
the gold dust shipments?” 

There was an eerie chuck- 
ling, more like an asthmatic 
wheezing than a healthy hu- 
man laugh. 

‘That’s more like you. Yes, 
it’s the end of the gravy train. 
They have more important 
things to do with their time. 
It’s all-right if you want to go 
up the coast and cash in that 
gold dust somewhere. Get 
yourself whatever you need. 
And take your time. 

“Ted,” I objected, “I just 
can’t go off and leave you here 
alone, even for a day or two!” 

Don’t worry. I'll be all right. 
But do me a favor—this is 
very important. More impor- 
tant than you know. Get rid of 
those two interlopers as best 
you can. Discourage them. 
Tell them anything you want. 
But for God’s sake, GET RID 
OF THEM! If they continue 
to snoop around, I can’t be re- 
sponsible for the results. 


’ 
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Then I heard a splashing and 
gurgling, then silence. I called 
out. There was no reply. I did 
what I should have thought of 
in the first place. I fetched a 
flashlight from the cabin and 
swept the surface of the water 
with the beam of light. As far 
as it would penetrate through 
the clammy fog, I saw nothing 
but water. 

The next day was clear and 
bright. I met the Atwaters 
again, and they put on the 
promised barbecue. I tried to 
discourage them from _ their 
treasure hunt. God, how I 
tried! So you see, it’s really 
not my fault. 

I made up stories about pre- 
vious hunts that failed, and 
stories about a number of fa- 
talities that had occurred to 
’ skin-divers trying to reach the 
sunken ledge. They were not 
discouraged. In fact, I think 
they grew suspicious of my 
eagerness to get rid of them, 
and it only seemed to make 
them more determined to stay 
there. But I tried. The barbe- 
cue broke up on a Strained 
note. We exchanged half-heart- 
ed well-wishes, and I left them 
there and went back to the 
yacht. 


I waited up al] night, but the 
whisperer did not return. — 

Morning came again. I slept 
a little, tossing and turning 
with the bad dreams that dis- 
turbed my sleep. I had break- 
fast, and then decided to make 
one more attempt to discourage 
the Atwaters. I wish I hadn’t. 
I wish I had sailed out of that 
cove like Ted told me to, and 
never returned. 


I crunched across the damp 
sand until I saw the two tents 
huddling near the water-line. It 
Was very quiet. 

I went up to the nearest tent 
and called out a “Good morn- 
ing.” There was no reply. so I- 
pulled back the flap cautious- 
ly and peered inside. It was 
empty. So was the other tent. 
I_ thought that maybe they 
had gone diving already, and 
turned my eyes toward the 
ocean. My blood turned to ice. 

Two whitish things floated 
in the water. face-down. 

I summoned up all my cour- 
age and waded out hip-deep, 
and then when I saw what 
they were. I pulled them up 
onto the sand one by one and 
turned them over on_ their 
backs. bem 


. 
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It was Sandra and Frank 
Atwater. They were dead. The 
oxygen tanks had been ripped 
from their shoulders. They 
were drowned and thoroughly 
dead. But I have seen drowned 


_ people before, and their faces 


bore something more than the 
look of suffocation and death. 
The eyes were bulging, the 
faces contorted with frozen 
fear. And then I saw the black- 
and-blue marks on their limbs 
and the long scratches and the 
deep gouges, as if they had 
fought with something. I al- 
most passed out with fright. 
The fright was quickly re- 
placed by an icy determination 


and a cold rage. I put the . 


the corpses away decently in 
their tents and returned to the 
yacht. I prepared a depth- 
charge, the kind that Ted and 
I sometimes used. In fact, I 
used all the sticks we had on 
board—enough to move a hill 
of earth and rock~on land, 

I knew now that Ted was 


_ dead, too, or a captive of the 


‘Monsters below, and if he was, 
I knew he would have wanted 
it this way. 

I waited patiently, with an 
intensity of purpose and hatred 
that drove all other considera- 


tions out of my mind. I had a 
few bad moments thinking of 
that whisperer-in-darkness and 
what it must have really been. 

It took two nights of wait- 
ing, but on the second night I 
saw that hellish green glow 
again, out there where I had 
seen the other-world ship land, 
four weeks before. I started up 
the motor and headed the 
yacht out to the spot. The light 
went out before I got there, but 
I had the location fixed in my 
mind as if it had been burned 
in with white-hot iron. 


I paid out the heavy depth- 
charge on about one hundred 
feet of wire and touched it off. 
All around the yacht, the wat- 
er heaved, then burst up into 
the air in sheets of water and 
foam. A dislodged rock or 
something struck the bottom of 
the craft, tore a hole in the bot- 
tom, and I barely made it back 
to the cove with the yacht 
seeming to sink a foot for eve- 
ry yard it went forward. It set- 
tled in ten feet of water and I 
swam to shore. | 

To hell with the gold. I 
threw myself down on the sand, 
gasping, until my wind re- 
turned. 


nn 
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When I sat up again and 
looked toward the ocean to see 
the results of my attack on the 
invaders, I saw sea-weed and 


dead fish floating on the sur- 


face, and among the sea-weed 
and the dead fish was some- 
thing big and bloated and 
whitish. 

I took my failing courage in 
both hands and rowed out to 
the spot in the rowboat—all 
that remained of the venture. 

I pulled up at the side of the 
dead monster and turned it 
over on its back. 

I think I screamed—went 
out of my mind for a minute 
after I had stared at it long 
enough to realize what it was. 


OW, you see, I don’t go 
near the ocean any more. 
I hate and fear the sea, al- 
though no trouble ever devel- 
oped for me out of the whole 
nightmare. There was nothing 
to connect me with the At- 
waters, and I know for sure 
that no one will be looking for 
Ted or wondering about his 
whereabouts. 
Besides my new-found fear 
of the sea, I also shudder when- 
ever I see anybody with one of 


those high leather-and-steel col- 
lars that are supposed to hide 
and protect a broken or frac- 
tured neck. 

Probably I didn’t do any 
real damage to that ship from 
outer space—it must have been 
built to stand great pressure; 
and the ‘people’ may still be 
down there, for all I know, 
making their plans to take over 
the vast ocean-bottoms of 
Earth. : 

But at least I got one of 
their number—and maybe the 
most dangerous of them. 

When I turned over the huge 
corpse, it only took me half a 
minute to realize who it was. It 
was dead white and wrinkled 
and bloated—probably how 
they normally look in “their 
natural element. It was naked 
except for a belt and some 
ornaments of soft gold. There 
was seaweed in its hair and 
two big gill-slits in its throat. 

The face was caved in by 
the explosion that must have 
caught it outside the ship. But 
there was no mistaking the 
huge spread eagle tattooed on 
the swollen, clammy chest. 


THE END 


THE GREAT SECRET 


by GEORGE H. SMITH 


Maraat had some secret power over people. But what was 
it? There seemed to be one inescapable fact in the life 
of every man that couldn’t bear the clear light of day 


6s E can’t seem to put a 

_ finger on this guy at all, 
sir,” Detective Lieutenant Bo- 
lasky said to the District ..t- 
torney. “We know that he’s 
blackmailing these people, but 
we can’t figure how or what 
about.” 

District Attorney Waters 
ran a neatly manicured hand 
through his silvery hair and 
frowned at the report on his 
desk. ‘These are big people, 
Bolasky. We can’t let this 
phony crystal gazer get away 
with this. What can he have on 
them anyway? What can they 
possibly have in their pasts 
that they’re willing to pay him 
to keep quiet about?” 

“That’s the strangest part of 
the whole thing, sir. We’ve 
checked into the past of every- 
one of the people Maraat has 


been working on and so far we 
haven’t been able to find a 
thing they could be black- 
mailed for.” 
“T see. Then why....?” 

’ “We don’t know. All we do 
know is that nearly all of the 
people he has approached have 
paid him off.” 


“Nearly all? You mean some 
of them haven’t?” 

“Approximately twenty-five 
of them have kicked in with 
very large sums of money. 
Doctors, lawyers, politicians 
and prominent business execu- 
tives. Maraat is so sure of him- 
self that he even takes checks 
and we can’t touch him because 
*no one will make a complaint. 
They won’t tell how he’s doing 
it, in fact, they won’t even ad- 
mit they are being blackmailed. 
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Whatever it is, they’re scared 
to death of him.” 

“But what about the ones 
who don’t pay off?” 

“There were: five of them. 
They had Maraat kicked out 
of their offices, but within a 
week of his visit they all com- 
mitted suicide.” 

“T don’t get it,” the D.A. 
said angrily. “There must be 
something you and your men 
are missing.” S 


“T just wish that were true,” 
Bolasky said sadly. ‘Well, I 
guess we’ll have to turn him 
loose.” 

“Tf you people can’t get any 
evidence against him, we have 
no other choice.” 

“T hate like hell to do it but 
we can’t hold him on suspicion 
_ any longer.” 

“Tell you what,” the D.A. 
said as the other man turned to 
leave. “Before you do- that, 
bring him up here. I’d like to 

“see him and maybe J can get 
something out of him.” 

The detective looked wor- 


ried. ““He’s awfully funny, Mr. 2 


Waters. Are you sure you want 
toe do this? Most of the men 
at headquarters prefer to stay 
as far away from him as possi- 
ble.” 
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“Well, no wonder you’ve 
been unable to get anything on 


him. Bring him up here and [ll 


question him myself. I guaran- 
tee Ill find out how he’s 
blackmailing these people.” 

A short time later, two police 
officers escorted a small, dark 
man into the District Attor- 
ney’s office. He seemed in- 
significant enough except for 
his eyes which glowed and 
sparkled strangely. These 
seemingly bottomless pools of 
mystery made the D.A. uneasy 
as Maraat took a seat opposite 
him. To hide his disquiet. Wa- 
ters spoke loudly and brusque- 
ly. 

“Tll come straight to the 


point with you, Maraat. We~ 


know you’ve been practicing 
blackmail, but we don’t know 
how you’re doing it. We’ll find 
out sooner or later, of course, 
and you'll make it easier on 
yourself if you tell us all about 
it now.” 


The man’s thin lips curved ° 


in a smile. “T’ll be glad to tell 
you all about it, Mr. Waters.” 
“What? You mean you'll 
confess?” 
“Vl tell you about it, Mr. 
Waters. We won’t need your 
stenographer.” 
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“What is all this? If you’re 
so willing to confess, why 
didn’t you tell them down at 
headquarters?” Determined 
not to let the man see how 
nervous he was becoming, Wa- 
ters nodded to the stenographer 
to leave. He wished suddenly 
that he had never sent for 
Maraat. 

“Tt would hardly have been 
worth my while, Mr. District 
Attorney, to confess to those 
non-entities. I knew that if I 
waited long enough you would 
send for me.” 

“How could you possibly 
know that?” 

“T knew, Mr. 
knew.” 

The man must be lying, but 
his eyes said he wasn’t. Those 
eyes! They were enough to 
drive a man mad. “Then sup- 
pose you tell me what it was 
you knew about the pasts of 
those persons who paid you 
such huge sums of money.” 

“T know nothing of their 
pasts, nothing. What I know 
about them, Edmond Waters, 


Waters, I 


_is in the future.” 
Waters felt suf-~ 


“What?” 
focated, as though he were 


about to choke. It was those 
eyes, those unblinking, unwav- 
ering, somehow truthful eyes. 
Could they see into the future? 
Into his future? 

Maraat leaned back in his 
chair with a smile of satisfac- 
tion and dropped his eyes from 
the D.A.’s face. 

“So you see, Mr. Waters, it 
was really very simple. I just 
went to these persons and told 
them that I could see into the 
future and that I wanted mon- 
ey.” 

“You mean that they paid 
you for keeping something se- 
cret that they were going to do 
in the future? For not telling 
others.?” 

“No, not secret from others, 
Mr. Waters. For keeping it a 
secret from them. You see, I 
know when you are going to 
die. The year, the day and the 
hour. But for a rather large 
sum of money and your pro- 
tection....I won’t tell you.” 

The District Attorney’s hand 
had already reached for his 
check book. “How much?” he 
asked. 


THE END 


THE INSIDIOUS 
INVADERS 


by ERIC RODMAN 


One of the greatest dangers of space travel is that 
humanity as we know it may be swallowed up by larger 
and more inclusive forms of life — that might exist 


FTER the incident of the 

disposal unit, there was 
no longer any room for reason- 
able doubt: something peculiar 
had happened to Ted Kennedy 
while he was away in space. 
Marge and Dave Spalding, 
Kennedy’s sister and brother- 
in-law, had been watching him 
all evening, growing more and 
more puzzled by certain 
Strangenesses in Kennedy’s be- 


havior, But this was the 
strangest of all. 
He had been’ wandering 


around the room, examining 
the new gadgets that now were 
standard household fare. They 


were strange to him, after all © 


the years he had been away. 
He had been standing by the 
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wall disposal unit, which effi- 
ciently and instantly converted 
matter into energy, and he 
had suddenly curiously, struck 
his hand near the open entry- 
way to the unit, saying, “This 
house is so full of new gadgets 
that I hardly know what any- 
thing does. This thing over 
here—” 

“Watch out, Ted!” Marge 
Spalding screamed in alarm. 
“Don’t—” 

She was too late. There was 
the brief crackling noise of 
the disposal unit functioning. 
And Kennedy had thrust his 
arm in up to the elbow! 

“Ted!” Marge wailed. 
“Your arm—!” She closed her 
eyes and felt hysterics starting. 
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But Kennedy said in the 
same calm, strange voice he 
had been using all evening, 
“My arm’s all right, Marge. 
What’s all the excitement 
about?” 

“But—but that was the wall 
disposal unit,’ Marge muttered 
bewilderedly. “Anything you 
put in there gets converted to 
energy.” 

Kennedy held up an obvi- 
ously intact arm and smiled, 
the way one might smile when 


talking to a child who misun- ° 


derstands. “Look, Marge. I 
pulled my arm back in time. 
Seep” 


Dave Spalding, who had 
been watching the scene with 
growing confusion, said, “But 
we heard the sound, Ted. 
When you activate the unit, it 
crackles like that.” 

“And I saw you stick your 
_hand in there all the way up 
to the elbow, Ted!” Marge in- 
sisted. 

Kennedy chuckled. “You're 
both imagining things, All I 
did was toss a piece of candy 
in to see what would happen. 
My hand didn’t go anywhere 
near. the field.” 
os ‘But I saw your hand go in, 


Ted,” Marge repeated, getting 
more stubborn now that the 
evidence of her own eyes was 
being contradicted. “And yet 
—your hand’s all right. I don’t 
understand.” 

“T tell you my hand didn’t 
come anywhere near it, 
Marge,” her brother said force- 
fully. “Let’s not discuss it any 
more, shall we?” 


AT was the strangest 

part of the evening so far, 
Marge thought. But Ted had 
been behaving peculiarly ever 
since he came in. 

He had been late, first off 
all. That was unlike the old 
Ted. He had been expected 
about nine, but he was long 
overdue. Dave Spalding had 
been pacing the apartment 
with increasing irritation, 

“Tt’s past ten, Marge. 
When’s this spaceman brother 
of yours getting here? Three 
in the morning?” 


“Oh, Dave, don’t start get- 
ting upset about it,” Marge . 
had_said soothingly. ‘‘So he’s 
a little late! Don’t forget it’s 
five years since he was last on 
Earth.” 

“Five years or no five years. 
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His ship landed at half past 
seven. It doesn’t take three 
hours to get here from the 
spaceport. I thought you said 
he was so punctual, Marge.” 


“He used to be. Oh, I don’t 
know—maybe there was some 
routine he had to go through, 
before they would let him 
leavé the spaceport. I under- 
stand there’s a comprehensive 
medical examination for all re- 
turning spacemen—” 

“That’s all we need,” Spald- 
ing snorted. “Some weird dis- 
ease he picked up on Alpha 
Centauri Five, or—” 

“You know they wouldn’t 
let him near civilians if he had 
any such diseases.” 

“Well, all I want to say is 
that if he doesn’t show his face 
here by eleven, I’m going to go 
upstairs and go to bed,” Spald- 
ing grumbled. “Spaceman or no 
spaceman. I need my sleep.” 


The doorbell chimed. 

Marge cried. “There he is 
now, Dave! I knew he’d get 
here any minute! Be nice to 


- him, Dave. He is my brother, 


after all. And I haven’t seen 
him since ’89.” 
“Okay,” Spalding said. 


“Don’t worry about me. I’ll be 
polite.” 

He walked to the door, hesi- 
tated before it a moment, and 
opened it. A tall young man in 
spaceman’s uniform stood in 
the hallway, smiling. There 
was something about the qual- 
ity of that smile that made 
Dave Spalding instantly un- 
comfortable. As if—as if it 
were not the smile of a human 
being, but of some alien thing 
wearing the_mask of humanity. 


“Hello, there,” Spalding 
said with forced  geniality. 
“Come right on in. My name’s 
Dave Spalding.” 

“Thanks, I appreciate this, 
Dave.” Kennedy stepped in. 
His voice, when he had spoken, 
had a curious otherworldly un- 
dertone. : 

Spalding closed the door. 


Marge ran toward her breth- 
er, throwing her*arms around 
him. “Ted! Oh, Ted!” 

“Hello, Sis,” Kennedy re- 
plied. He thrust her gently 
away from him. “Stand back— 
let me look at you.” He whis- 
tled appreciatively. ‘“Sister’s a 
big girl, now, isn’t she?” 

“[’m almost 24,” Marge 
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said. “I married Dave three 
years ago.” 

“You haven’t changed much 
in the five years I’ve been 
away,” Kennedy said. “The 
same red hair—that dimple— 
the freckles on your nose—” 

“Was there much red tape 
‘before you could leave the 
spaceport?” Spalding broke in 
brusquely. 

“Just the medical exam,” 
Kennedy said. “They gave me 
a quick look to make sure I 
wasn’t carrying the plague. I 
was cleared through around 
quarter past eight.” 


Spalding gave an unfunny 
chuckle. ‘You must have 
stopped off for a little nip or 
two before coming here, eh?” 

“Nip? No. I came straight 
here from the spaceport.” 
~ “But it only takes half an 
hour by rocket-tube,” Marge 
said, frowning. 

Kennedy shook his head. 
“No one said anything to me 
about a rocket-tube. I took the 
subway.” 

“The subway!” Spalding 
laughed. “Oh, really now—the 
subway, all the way out here! 
No wonder it took you so 


tong!” 


Marge said, “Dave, the 
rocket-tube line has only- been 
in. operation three and a half 
years. That’s why Ted didn’t 
use it. He didn’t know it exist- 
ed!” 

“The world changes more 
than you think in five years. 
The new-model autos that 
drive themselves—the three-D 
video—the robots—those 
things were still brand new 
and strange, when I was last 
on Earth. And now they’re 
commonplace. To everyone ex- 
cept me.” 


Marge stared keenly at her 
brother. When he spoke like 
that, he seemed real. But there 
was something unconvincing 
about him, all the same. 

What am I thinking? she 
wondered. Am I nuts? He’s 
my brother, that’s all. He looks 
and acts a little different be- 
cause he’s been away so long. 


Dave said, “Come on into 
the living-room, Ted. You 
probably want to rest up. I'll 
give you a drink—put a little 
music on—” 

“And you can tell us all 
about your five years in 
space,” Marge said. 
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EY adjourned to the liv- 
ingroom, where Kennedy 
made himself comfortable in 
an armchair, Spalding turned 
the phonograph on. Chamber 
music welled out into the 
room. Kennedy nodded _his 
head in time with the music. 
“Mozart,” he said. ‘You 
miss him, out in space.” 


“Can I dial you a drink?” 
Spalding asked. 


“Scotch, thanks. I take it 
neat.” 

“Same old Ted!” Marge 
said, reassuring herself. “Still 
likes the same music, still 
drinks the same _ kind of 
drink.” 


“Tt’s only been five years, 
you know. I haven’t been away 
forever,” ; 

Marge nodded. But, still, 
the nagging feeling persisted 
that there was something dif- 
ferent about Ted that a mere 
absence of five years could not 
account for. 

“Can you tell us where 
you’ve been?” Spalding asked. 
“Or is that classified?” 

“Well, some of it is,”- Ken- 
nedy said. “But I covered a lot 
of ground. You ought to see 
the night sky on Deneb Nine, 


M ar g e—five’ hundred little 
moons up there, like whirling 
knives in the darkness, And 
the 17th planet of the Vega 
system—two billion miles from 
its sun, and yet there’s that 
great blazing light in the sky, 
so bright we had to wear spe- 
cial eye-lenses.” 

“Join the Space Force and 
see the galaxy!” Marge ex- 
claimed. “That’s what the re- 
cruiting commercials say, I 
guess it’s really true.” 


Kennedy sipped his drink 
slowly. “It was good of you 
two to put me up here while I 
was on ground leave. It’s no 
treat to come back to a world 
where you have no friends and 
just one living relative.” 

“Oh, don’t mention _ it,” 
Spalding said. “Ah—how long 
did you say you’d be staying?” 

“Three works, if it’s all 
right with you.” 

“And then you have ‘to go 
back to space for another five 
years?” Marge asked. 

“That’s right. Survey trip, 
this time—around the. galactic 
rim.” 

“How exciting that 
be!” Marge exclaimed. 

“Tt’s just his job, after all,” 


must 
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Spalding said in offhand tones. 

“But how much more excit- 
ing it must be to be a space- 
man, than a—a newspaper- 
'man,” Marge said. 

Kennedy turned to his 
brother-in-law. “Are you a 
newspaperman, Dave?” 

“T work for one of the sys- 
temwide wire services.” 

Kennedy shrugged. “Then 
you’ve got a job that keeps 
humming ail the time. We 
spacemen spend three quarters 
of our time drifting through 
nowhere,-between planets, 
playing solitaire and watching 
corny old‘films and thinking 
about Earth.” 


He rose and began to prowl 
around the room, eyeing the 
mechanical implements. The 
Spaldings liked new gadgets, 
and the room had plenty of 
them—the automatic  drink- 
mixer, the wall -disposal unit, 
the light-dimmer, and half a 


_ dozen more. 


“But when the waiting’s 
over,” Spalding pursued, 
“When you finally reach an- 
other sun and walk on alien 
soil—” 

“Ah! Then it all becomes 
worthwhile.” He yawned. “But 


you must excuse me. I’ve had 
a busy day aboard ship, and 
then getting out here on the 
subway—” 

“Of course,” Spalding said 
sympathetically. “Do you want 


me to show you to your 
room?” 

“Y’d appreciate that,” Ken- 
nedy said, 


Marge watched her brother 
carefully. Half the time he 
seemed so normal,- and the 
rest— 

“Hmm,” Kennedy was say- 
ing. “This house is so full of 
new gadgets that I hardly 
know what anything does. This 
thing over here—” 


That was when he put his 
hand into the disposal unit 
and withdrew it unharmed. De- 


Spite Kennedy’s repeated in- 


sistence that his hand had’ not 
gone in, Marge was certain 
that she had seen it enter the 
field and be consumed. But 
there it was, whole. She 
frowned and shook her head. 

Kennedy said, ““Dave, would 
you show me to my room? I’m 
pretty worn out.” 

Her brother and her hus- 
band went upstairs together. 
Marge Kennedy sank limply 
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into the enveloping depths of 
the sofa. “But I saw his hand 
go in,’ she muttered softly to 
herself. “I saw it!” 


HEN her husband re- 

turned from ‘the guest 
room, fifteen minutes later, 
Marge was still sitting on the 
sofa, staring off into nowhere 
—obscurely worried, and not 
even fully understanding why 
she was worried. 

Spalding said, “Well, he’s 
all moved in upstairs in the 
guest room. He seems pleased 
with the layout. Suppose we 
turn in, now. Past eleven, isn’t 
it?” 

Marge shook her 
“Dave, I’m worried.” 

“About what? That business 
with the disposal unit.” He 
laughed nervously. “It must 
have been just our imagina- 
tions that—” 

“No.” Marge locked her 
hands together. “I saw him 
clearly put his arm into the 
field. But when he took it out 
again the hand was whole. And 
there are other things that wor- 
ry me, too.” 

“Like what?” 

She struggled for 


head. 


words, 


wondering if she were being ut- — 
terly silly even to start this 
sort of discussion. 
pause she said, “He’s differ- 
ent, somehow, Dave.” 

“Different? Sure. 
years, and—” 

“Not just the five years. 
That’s part of it, maybe. But 
some things about a person 
just don’t change, not even af- | 
ter five years. And he’s 
changed. His voice isn’t quite 
the same, any more. There’s 
something—well, weird—about 
the way he speaks now. And 
his eyes—that far-away look 
he has. He never had that be- 
fore, either. Dave, he’s 
changed. I’m afraid of him 
now!” > 

Spalding glowered scornful- 
ly at his wife. “Afraid of your 
own brother?” 

She felt her face going hot. 
“[’m afraid that—that he isn’t 
my brother any more.” 

“What?” : 


Five 


Marge fought to keep the 
hysterical sobs back. ‘Dave, I 
don’t know what I’m saying, I 
guess. But I feel strange, with 
him upstairs. As if—as if 
something very dangerous has 


entered our house.” ,,; «yx. 


After a. 
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“Ton’t be idiotic, Marge!” 

“T tell you ’m worried.” 

“What do you want me to do 
about it?” he burst out impa- 
tiently. “Go upstairs and ask 
him if he’s a monster in dis- 
guise? Look, Marge, he’s your 
brother and you invited him 
here.” 

“T didn’t know he’d be—like 
this.” 

“And what am I supposed 
to do about the way he is? 
This thing is all in your imagi- 
nation, anyway. For the ump- 
teenth time, are you going to 
come to bed, or—” 

“Didn’t you see him stick 
his“ hand into the disposal 
field?” Marge demanded. 

“No, I didn’t!” Spalding 
snapped angrily. 

Marge’s eyes widened in 
surprise and anger. “But you 
said—Dave, you’re just mak- 
ing that up! You saw it as 
clear as I did.” 


Exasperated, Spalding let 
out his breath slowly. “Do you 
want me to go upstairs and/ask 
him to leave? If you think he’s 
dangerous, he can spend his 
furlough in some hotel. 

“No—we can’t do that—” 

“Then leave me alone. Stop 
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this crazy talk and let’s go to 
bed.” 

“Would you do one thing 
for me?” Marge asked. 

“What is it?” i 

“Go upstairs—to his room. 
He probably isn’t asleep yet, 
but maybe he’s getting - un- 
dressed. Try to get a look at 
him.” 

“Huh?” 


“My brother had a scar on 
his chest—about five inches 
long, starting from’ the left col- 
larbone and running down di- 
agonally. He got it when we 
were kids. See if—if the man 
upstairs has that scar too.” 

“Now, look, Marge,” Spald- 
ing said irritatedly, “you al- 
ready admitted that he liked 
the same drinks and the same 
music he always did, so 
why—”’ 

“Will you go upstairs and 
look? You could tell him you 
just stopped in before you 
went to bed, to see if he was 
comfortable.” 

“This is ridiculous, Marge. 
Spying on your own brother to 
see if he’s actually a Thing 
from Outer Space—it’s ab- 
surd!” 

“Tl feel happier if you go 
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up. Will you?” 

Spalding. shrugged resigned- 
ly. He would get no peace this 
night until he did, and he 
knew it. “Oh—all] right. If it’ll 
stop you from worrying.” He 
started toward the staircase. 
“T'll go see if he’s still awake. 
But if his light is out, I’m not 
going to bother him.” 


5 em light, however, was not 

out. Dave Spalding stood 
_ for a long moment in front of 
the guest room door, peering 
regretfully at the thin wisp of 
light streaming underneath the 
door, and finally knocked. He 
pushed the door open and said 
‘ apologetically, 
light was still on, Ted, so I 
figured I’d stop in and—what 
‘the devil—” He stopped and 
gasped. 


Kennedy said in a voice of 
cold, iron-hard menace, “Why 
do you enter my room without 
knocking?” 

Spalding backpedaled on 
numb, -watery legs. “Your face 
—you—it’s—” 

“My face is different?” 

Whispering _ incredulously, 
Spalding said, “Why—you 
look like me, now! My face, 


“I saw your 


1? 


that is. Not yours! 

“Pm simply practicing,” 
Kennedy said in the same flat, 
metallic tone. 

“Practicing?” 

“Don’t go away,” Kennedy 
said quickly, as Spalding con- 
tinued to back toward the hall- 
way. “Come here, Dave, Right 
over here to me.” 


“What are you?” Spalding 
muttered. He felt a trickle of 
cold sweat run tinglingly down 
his back. 

Kennedy chuckled. “What 
am I? I’m your brother-in-law, 
Dave.” 

“But your face—and your 
hand, before, in the disposal 
unit—” 

“Yes. You did seem sur- 
prised. It was an error of mine, 
putting my hand in there. But 
I didn’t know the  conse- 
quences, or I’d have kept my 
hands away from it.” He cir- 
cled around, deftly putting 
him-self between Spalding and 
the door. - 

Paling, Spalding stood his 
ground, resisting the tempta- 
tion to try to fight his way 
out. Kennedy went ,on, “I 
couldn’t do things like this be- 
fore I visited Altair VI, two 
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years ago. Altair VI has a very 
interesting form of native life. 
At the moment nobody knows 
of the-existence of this life- 
form but me. It’s a mimic, 
Dave.” 

“Mimic?” 

“When the spaceman known 
as Ted Kennedy was exploring 
Altair VI two years ago,” Ken- 
nedy continued, “he wandered 
off alone, away from his ship, 
to look for lifeforms, There 
was a big brown stone in his 
way; he kickéd it. But the 
stone clung to his boot. It 
wasn’t a stone, you see. It was 
a mimic.” 


Kennedy’s words made no 
sense, Spalding shook his head 
in confusion. He was close to 
panic. “I den’t know what 
you’re talking about, Ted. Get 
out of my way and let me out 
of this room. You—you must 
be out of your mind to talk 
this way—” 

“Ted Kennedy never knew 
what happened to him,” the 
other continued serenely, as 
though there had been no in- 
terruption. “Within ten sec- 
onds the mimic had absorbed 
him—swallowed him up, flesh, 
brain, memories, and all. When 
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the mimic had fed, it realized 
what a lucky find it had made. 
A spaceman—who would be 
going back to Earth some day. 

“The mimic can divide itself 


.infinitely, you see. It left part 


of itself there, in its old dis- 
guise as a stone, waiting for 
unwary beasts to come along 
and be absorbed. The rest of 
itself went back to the space- 
ship—wearing the disguise of 
Ted Kennedy.” 

“Marge said you were dif- 
ferent—that something had 
happened to you—” 

“TJ have all of Ted Kenne- 
dy’s memories. So far as any- 
one can tell, I am Ted Kenne- 
dy, down to the last molecule. 
And my crewmates, who were 
all absorbed by the mimic and 
who are all here on Earth, en- | 
joying ground leave, now—” 


Spalding shuddered. “No! 
You mean—there’s a whole 
shipfull of you on Earth now— 
all over—” 

“Exactly. Come here, Dave.” 

“No! Get away from me.” 

“Come here, Dave!” 

Spalding backed away, but 
Kennedy advanced toward him, 
his eyes gleaming, his hands 
reaching out. Spalding felt the 


_ exultantly. “There! 
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cold fingers seize his shoulders 
with a burning grasp. Felt him- 
self being drawn closer, closer, 
to the body of the thing that 
wore the guise of his brother- 
_ in-law. Felt the framework of 
his soul giving way, felt him- 
self being pulled apart, demol- 
ished, absorbed— 

He fought to free himself. 
But every move he made only 
increased the destruction. 

“Don’t try to resist,” Kenne- 
dy murmured. “It’ll just take a 
_ few seconds, Dave.” 

In a_ muffled, indistinct 
voice, Spalding eriod: taape 
Marge, help me!” 

“Just a moment more,” Ken- 
nedy whispered calmly. “Don’t 
- waste your breath. She can’t 
hear you, anyway. Just a mo- 
ment more, then it will be 
over.” 


Spalding felt himself growing 
limp. He had no will of his own 
remaining. His mind and body 
were fusing with that of the 
creature from Altair VI. He 
was being swept away on the 
~ tide. 

“Marge. .. 
“Marge... .” 

The Kennedy-thing laughed 
Finished!” 


.” he whimpered. 


He released Spalding. Spald- 
ing staggered back, then 
straightened up suddenly. 

He smiled at the Kennedy- 
thing. The union was complete. 
The entity Dave Spalding had 
been totally absorbed, and.... 
replaced. 


,OWNSTAIRS, Marge 

waited impatiently. Five 
minutes had gone by, and Dave 
had not yet returned. She had 
thought she heard the sound of 
a scuffle upstairs. Were Ted 
and Dave fighting, she won- 
dered? What if— 

Oh, no, she thought. Nothing 
serious could be going on up 
there. It was all her imagina- 
tion, her feverishly over- 
wrought imagination. But she ~ 
wished Dave would hurry up 
down. 


A moment later, she heard 
footsteps, and Dave appeared. 

Marge looked up anxiously. 
“You were up there a long 
time. I was getting worried.” 

Spalding shrugged. “He 
hadn’t gotten undressed yet 
when I came.in. I had to wait 
until he took his shirt off—so 
I could see the sear.” 

Marge frowned faintly. 
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Dave’s voice—it sounded a bit 
hollow, and unnatural. The 
way—the way Ted’s voice had 
sounded. Prickles of fear crept 
along her spine. She tried to 
calm herself. 

In a level voice she said, “He 
had it, didn’t he? The scar, I 
mean?” 

“Of course. A big purple 
slash right across the side of 
his chest, where he got cut the 
time he climbed over the picket 
fence.” 

“Eh?” Marge was surprised. 
“He—he told you how he got 
that scar?” 

“What? Oh, yeah, sure,” 
Spalding said. “He told me all 
about it. How you and he were 
stealing apples years ago, and 
how the farmer came to chase 
you.” Spalding laughed. “He 
jumped over the fence, but he 
cut himself going over, and you 
were stuck in the orchard be- 
cause you couldn’t get over the 
fence.” 


Marge felt cold chills racing 
over her skin. Uncertainly she 
said, “He told you—that?” 

“Ves, ” 

“Funny,” she said. “He nev- 
er would tell anyone that 
story. He was always so 
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ashamed that he had left his 
kid sister behind when he tried 
to get away. He made me 
swear I would never tell any- 
one about it.” 

“Well,” Spalding said, “he 
told me.” d 

“Five years does change a 
man, I guess.” Marge paused. 
Wild accusations rose up in 
her mind. But all this was too 
fantastic to consider. It made 
no sense. 

She said, “Well, almost mid- 
night, now. You'll be useless in 
the morning if you don’t get 
some sleep now, Dave. Let’s 
turn in.” 

“Just a minute, 
Spalding said slowly. 


Marge,” 


Marge began to tremble. 
Her husband’s face was death- 
ly pale, set in a strangely rigid ° 
mask. “Why are you looking at 
me that way?” 

“Come here.” 

“T am here. Dave, what’s—” 

She took an uncertain step 
toward him. “No. Closer,” he 
said. “Let me hold you in my 
arms.” 

Marge laughed hollowly. 
“Why get so lovey-dovey here 
in the livingroom, Dave? Let’s 
go upstairs and—Dave? You 
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look so strange, Dave.” 

“Let me hold you,” he said, 
his voice flat, toneless, me- 
chanical, 

Marge took a step away 
from him, now, clenching her 
fists to keep herself from 
screaming. ““Dave—your eyes! 
You look different! What’s 
wrong with you, anyway? 
Something happened to you 
upstairs, I know it! What’s go- 
ing on in this house?” 

“Let me hold you, Marge!” 
Spalding said more loudly, 
stepping toward her. His thick, 
muscular arms snaked out and 
met behind her back, drawing 
her to him in a rough, choking 
hug. 

Tendrils of force reached 
out, searching, probing, absorb- 
ing.... 

“Let go of me!” Marge 
yelled, writhing in his tight 
grasp. “You’re holding me too 
tight, Dave! Are you drunk? 
That’s what it is! He has some 
otherworld liquor upstairs, and 
he gave you some. Dave—uh— 
I can’t breathe—” 

“Just one more moment, 
Marge,” Spalding said softly. 
“And then you'll be one of us.” 

She pummelled against his 
_ chest with her fists in an im- 


potent attempt at freeing her- 
self. But he held her tight, 
feeding on her, consuming the 
substance of Marge Spalding 
and transforming it. 


“Dave, what are you doing 
to me?” she whimpered. 
“Dave, I don’t understand this. 
Please let go. I—you’re hurting 
me—” 

“Only a moment more be- 
fore absorption. Then you’ll be 
part of us, Marge, you and me 
and Ted, and then soon the 
whole world—” 

“Dave! No!” 

She screamed, high, shrill, 
filling the entire room with her 
voice. 

“Quiet, Marge,” Spalding 
said. 

She screamed again, louder . 
this time—but the scream came 
to an abrupt halt before it had 
reached its peak of volume, and 
died away. 


ns Laut all there is to it, 

you see,” Spalding said 
gently, a few moments later, 
when the transformation was 
complete. “A few moments 
while our organism absorbs 
yours—then the split, and a 
new Marge Spalding appears.” 
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The creature that had been 
Marge Spalding nodded. “It’s 
very odd, isn’t it? I remember 
everything I ever did as Marge 
Spalding, clear and sharp. But 
I’m not Marge Spalding any 
‘more, am JI? I’m—something 
else. Part of you, Dave. And of 
Ted. And of all the members of 
the crew of Ted’s ship.” 

“And soon everyone in the 
world, too. All merged into us.” 

The form of Ted Kennedy 
came down the stairs. The 
Spaceman stood at the foot of 
the stairs, teking in the scene. 

“T see it’s all over. I waited 
to come down until you had 
converted her.” 


“We'd better. sleep now,” 
Spalding said. “Build up our 
energy. And then, tomorrow, 
every time one of us gets some- 
one alone—” 

“We convert him into us,” 
Marge said. 

Kennedy nodded. ‘Simple. 
Quick. All this food waiting for 
us on this planet—billions of 
human beings we can convert. 
All ours!” 

They gloated quietly, word- 
lessly for a moment. Then the 
doorbell chimed. 

“At this hour!” the creature 


~ 
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that had been Marge Spalding 
exclaimed. 
“‘Answer it,” Kennedy said. 


Spalding walked toward the 
door and opened it. A man in 
his middle fifties stood there, 
looking abashed and uncertain 
about having. rung the bell so | 
late at night. | 

“Tt’s Mr. Adams from next 
door,” Spalding said. 

Adams said, in an apologetic 
voice, “Hello there, Mr. Spald- 
ing. I know it’s late.at night, 
and I hope I’m not intruding— 
but I was just coming home 
from the: movies, and as I 
passed by outside our house I 
seem to have heard screams, 
and I think they were coming 
from in here—” 

“That’s right,” Spalding said 
calmly. “It was my wife Marge 
who was screaming.” : 


Adams blinked. “Mrs. Spald- 
ing? But you all seem so calm 
now—I mean, I guess every- 
thing’s under control—” 

“Yes. Everything is under . 
control,” Spalding said quietly. 

“Tf that’s the case,” Adams 
said, “I guess I'll just be going 
along on home, then. Sorry to 
have bothered you. Just that I _ 
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thought you might be needing 
help—” 

“We appreciate that very 
much, Mr. Adams. Wouldn’t 
you step in for a moment?” 

“Oh, but it’s late, and you 


say everything’s under con- 
trol—” : 
Spalding smiled. “All the 


same, if you’d come inside—” 

“Yes, do come in,” Marge 
urged. “We'll fix you a little 
nightcap.” 

Adams hesitated doubtfully, 
wavering between his desire to 
be a good- neighbor and his 
wish to get home and to bed. 
At length he said, “Well, just 
for a moment. I’ve always be- 
‘lieved in being neighborly. 
Guess I’ll come in, if you’re 
nice enough to ask me.” 

“We're glad to have you, 
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Mr. Adams. Ther e—don’t 
stand in the hall. Come on in 
and close the door. This is my 
brother-in-law, Ted Kennedy.” 

“How do you do,” Adams 
said, as Spalding closed the 
door. The little man looked 
around, suddenly confused. 
“Why—you all look so 
grim—” 

Hands reached for him. Mr, 
Adams uttered half a cry of 
surprise before Spalding’s hand 
tightened over his mouth. The 


' absorption began.... 


There was no stopping it. 
Mr. Adams was absorbed and 
transformed. 

The hunger of the - mimic 
from Altair VI was insatiable. 
Today, Mr. Adams; tomorrow, 
the universe. ... 

THE END 


THE MAN WHO 


COULD LEVITATE 


by ABRAHAM STERN 


illustrated by ORBAN 


Jan was different from other men. He had. an amazing and 
extraordinary power. But he had to be very, very careful 
because the world hates a person who has a special power 


AN Taravysek could levitate. 
«® He did not have the bene- 
fits of a formal higher educa- 
tion and he did not know levi- 
tation was the name for it. 
But-he could levitate all the 
same. 

Jan learned early in life 
there were some things it was 
better not to make known. 
Once, when he was fourteen, a 
thin, lonely, frightened child 
among lonely frightened chil- 
dren in a European orphanage 
after World War II, he had 
demonstrated his power before 
the others. Standing up on a 


swing he had waited until it 
reached the peak of its ascend- 
ing arc and had stepped off, 
remaining in midair while the 
swing moved down away from’ 
under him. ie 

The other boys watched in 
silence, frightened. From their 
earliest memories they had 
known only privation and suf- 
fering and violence and sud- 
den death. They had had to 
scramble and’ fight and - 
scrounge and dodge to stay 
alive. They were not what a 
sociologist would call group- 
adjusted, and by acquired in- 
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stinct were suspicious of eve- 
ryone, even those in their own 
group. 

The tallest of the boys 
leaped up and managed to 
grab Jan’s foot. He pulled Jan 
down to the ground and began 
to pummel him. The others, 
spurred to action by the lead- 
er’s example, joined in, beat- 
ing him and punctuating their 
blows with savage, primitive 
cries. The noise attracted the 
attention of the supervisors 
and Jan was rescued. None of 
the boys talked and the adults 
in charge never knew exactly 
what had happened. 

But Jan Taravysek had 
learned his lesson, Never 
again, he decided, would he 
show anyone his strange pow- 
er. 


_ The years of the orphanage 
and DP camps faded into the 
limbo of Time. Coming to the 
United States in his early man- 
hood, Jan found his niche in 
life as a washer of windows of 

_ the skyscrapers of New York. 

The job was suited to his pecu- 

liar talent. He could have be- 

come a_ steel construction 
worker just as easily and for 


more money, or a painter of 


the bridges that span New 
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York’s rivers, but he preferred 
working aione. 

Still, he did have an audi- 
ence. For ail their blaseness 
and big-city —_ sophistication, 
New Yorkers are most child- 
like in many respects. Nowhere 
will a crowd gather more 
quickly to gape at a spectacle, 
from a steam shovel digging a 
hole in the ground, to a chef- 
capped virtuoso tossing flap- 
jacks in a beanery window, to 
two truck drivers arguing 
about the right of way. 

The craft of the window 
washer holds a strong and 
morbid fascination for the toil- 
ers in the warrens towering 
tier on tier above the streets 
of the city. Like a bull fight, 
the: window washing process is 
a ritual of man’s courage 
against a background of immi- 
nent death, and holds _ its 
aficionados enthralled. 


The entrance of the window 
washer is a signal to stop 
work. All obstructions on the 


window sill are removed—old =~ 


telephone books and maga- 


‘zines, file folders holding un- 


answered letters, memo pads 
holding undecipherable nota- 
tions, brief cases holding 
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home-made lunch—and- the 
rite begins. 

He opens the window. Then, 
hooking one arm on the out- 
side of the pane, he puts one 
foot on the outside ledge. The 
ledge is only a few inches 
wide, barely room enough for 
the toes encased in storm rub- 
bers against the constant wet- 
ness of the: window drippings. 
With his free hand he fastens 
one end of his heavy safety 
belt on the hook in the window 
frame. He secures the other 
end of the belt on the hook at 
the opposite side of the win- 

_ dow. Then he steps out on the 

ledge, closes the window and 
leans back, his full weight 
cradled against his band of 
leather, high above the con- 
crete ribbon so many fatal 
stories below. 


He proceeds to his task. A 
swish with the brush to damp- 
en the window. A swish with 
the rubber squeegee to dry the 
pane. A stroke with a cloth 
across the squeegee to dry it, 
and another swish across the 
pane to finish the job. He 
opens the window to reverse 
the procedure. Put one foot 
inside, unhook one end. of the 

belt, put the other foot inside 
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and unhook the other end of 
the belt. Stow the cloth in a 
pocket, hang brush and squee- 
gee in special loops on the 
trousers, pick up the dripping 
water bucket and shuffle away 
to the next dirty pane. And 
another window has _ been 
cleaned to let the deskbound, 
paper-weary, pencil-calloused 
clerk catch a clearer glimpse 
of the magic of the city from 
on high, 


FOR Jan, of course, the safe- 


ty belt and window hooks ~ 


Were not necessary. But he 
made it a rule to use them like 
any other window’ washer. 
Only once did he violate the 
rule. It was early in the 
morning, the first window of 
the day, in the office of a 
theatrical producer. Jan’ came 
through the outer office, ex- 
changing a good morning with 
the receptionist-secretary-mon- 
itor board operator who was 
putting on her nail polish to 
start her on the day’s routine. 
The inner office was dark, the 
blinds drawn. Jan opened the 
blinds and got to work. He 


felt good this morning. Climb-. 


ing through the window he 


realized he was thirty-two 
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one was in the office. Nobody 
would see him. And so Jan did 
not bother to hook on his belt, 
and did his job standing on 
nothing. 


It was a fine Spring day. 
The air was still fresh and 
clear and clean and the sun 
coming up over the East River 
filled the world with light. The 
bridges over the river were a 
vision of steel wire and girder 
design sharply outlined in the 
distance. The sunbeams 
danced on the water in gay, 
glinting reflections. Jan 
hummed unconsciously to him- 
self as he worked, a folk tune 
from Czechoslovakia his moth- 
er used to sing to him. 

It was pleasant to float on 
nothing, to be free of the re- 
straining belt. Jan, not many 
years away from the devasta- 
tion that had. overtaken Eu- 
rope, could appreciate free- 
dom. He finished the window 
and stepped back a few paces 
te inspect his work. A move- 
ment inside the office caught 
his eye. Someone was there. 
There was a couch against one 


wall and a man had suddenly - 


sat up on it. The man had been 
lying on the couch when he 
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stories above the street and no— 


entered the office, Jan now 
realized, but he hadn’t been 
seen because of the darkness 
and the position of the couch 
in relation to the door. 


Jan saw the man staring 
wide-eyed -at him and then 
shaking his head as though 
trying desperately to believe 
that he was still asleep and 
was only dreaming. Jan decid- 
ed to play it cool. He stowed 
his cloth, brush and squeegee, 
opened the window, slowly, 
calmly, came inside, shut it 
and picked up his bucket. And 
then Jan saw two empty whis- 
key bottles on the floor near 
the couch and an overturned 
glass from which the whiskey 
had spilled to form a puddle. 
The man had been drinking, 
drinking heavily and had fall- 
en asleep on the couch. His 
mind was still befuddled with 
his drunk-sleep and Jan knew 
he did not believe what he had 
seen. 

“Good morning,” Jan said 
pleasantly, and walked out 
leaving him clutching his 
hands to his head. 

After that, Jan. never levi- 
tated on the job. 

Jan Taravysek lived a sim- 
ple, quiet life and tried not to - 
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attract attention. His pleasures 
were quiet and simple too, a 
movie; the television set in his 
room, an occasional glass of* 
beer. ; 

When the circus came to 
Madison Square Garden he 
bought a ticket and sat in the 
first row of the balcony. The 
circus delighted him. He had 
not seen one since his early 
childhood in Czechoslovakia. 
He was a very small boy then, 
and barely remembered it. 
Most of his memories were of 
starving and hiding during the 
war. 


He had been only eight 
years old when his country was 
dismembered by the Munich 
pact. And late one night there 
had been the screech of brakes 
as a car stopped in front of the 
house. Silence, then an~ omi- 
nous clumping of heavy boots 
on the steps and a fierce 
knocking on the door. His 
mother had pushed him into a 
closet whispering frantically 
to stay quiet. 

He heard voices, heavy, ar- 
rogant, guttural voices, and his 
father’s defiant tones. His 
mother screamed and the door 
slammed. A few seconds later 
there was the sound cif a car 
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pulling away, then silence. He 
never saw his parents again. 
Years later, he learned they 
were members of the Under- 
ground and had been arrested 
that night. 


Jan drank in the fascinating 
spectacle, the clowns, the ele- 
phants, the music-making seals 
and dancing bears, the high- 
stepping horses, the lions and 
tigers jumping to the com- 
mands of a man with a chair 
and a-whip. The strong beat 
of the music, the fast pace of 
the acts, the spangles and glit- 
ter of the costumes played on 
his emotions and he sat ab- 
sorbed in the shifting panora- 
ma before him, as enraptured 
as any child, enjoying the 
childhood he had missed. 

The aerial acrobats held a 
special thrill for him. He 
watched them flying and 
whirling through the air with 
stop-watch timing, and he felt 
almost a brotherly, profession- 
al bond with these people who 
in their way, too, defied the 
rigid dictates of gravity. As a 
child he too had swung 
through the air in abandon 
when there were no prying 
eyes to discover his secret. 

A thought flitted through 
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_ his mind. Perhaps he could 
join a troupe like this and fly 
through air with careless ease. 
But he rejected it. Where 
they were artists, he would be 
a freak. And above all, he did 
not want to attract attention. 


HE next act in the ring 

nearest him, the program 
said, was Francesca, Floating 
Fey of the High Wire. He saw 
her make her entrance below 
him, a petite, dark girl in a 
ballerina costume. Slowly, 
with digni.y, she climbed the 
Jadder to her perch above the 
arena. 

Jan. studied her as_ she 
climbed. So small, so pretty. 
She began her act, picking her 
way daintily on the thin string 
stretched high over the crowd. 
She was smiling and her eyes 
sparkled as she went through 
her turn. Jan watched, en- 
chanted. So pretty, so beauti- 
ful. 

She ended her act with a 
somersault, leaping into the 
air, turning over backward and 
landing on the wire with a 
graceful flourish. The crowd 
applauded lustily, and she took 
her bows and exited. 

Jan applauded too, but it 
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was mechanical. He did not 
see the rest of the show. He 
only saw Francesca, dark, pe- 
tite Francesca, smiling and 
dancing gracefully, oh so 
gracefully, high on the wire. 
Francesca was beautiful, the 
most beautiful creature he had 
ever seen, Jan Taravysek was 


in love. 


He went to the circus every 
evening after that, and twice 
on Saturday when he could 
make the matinee. He always 
took the same seat in the first 
row of the balcony and the 
ushers got to know him by 
sight. Jan Stayed only long 
enough to see Francesca per- 
form. He gazed in adoration. 
at her lissome beauty and 
agonized as she went through 
her act. Please don’t let her 
fall, he kept repeating to him- 
self, please don’t let her fall. 

He thought of meeting her, 
if only to say how much he 
admired her artistry, no more 
than that. But he knew he 
would never have the courage 
to speak to her. And she might 
even think him nothing but a 
fresh hoodlum and call the po- 
lice and there would be a com- 
motion, And Jan did not want 
to attract attention. And so he 
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sat in his seat in the first row 
in the balcony and worshipped 
her beauty in silence and 
prayed she would not fall. 


The weeks wore on and Jan 
felt a sadness coming on him. 
The circus would soon end its 
stand and move out on tour. 
And he would no more be able 
to. see his beautiful Francesca. 

It was the night before clos- 
ing and Jan was there in the 
first row in the balcony as al- 
ways. The crowd was alive and 
applauded each act enthusias- 
tically. Francesca came on and 
Jan was alone with her in his 
world of love. gazing rapt at 
the lithe figure pirouetting 
high above the ground on the 
slender thread of wire. “So 
beautiful,” he murmured, “so 
beautiful, so beautiful.” 

And then it happened. Some- 
thing went wrong. It was like 
a slow motion picture. Fran- 
cesca was falling. Falling, fall- 
ing to the arena floor far be- 
low. The crowd was hushed, 
paralyzed. It was a grim tab- 
leau, a moment frozen in 
time, with Francesca suspend- 
ed in space. In another mo- 
ment there would be a thud. 
One more second of silence 


and a wail from the crowd that 
would stare at the still body in 
the arena and know it had 
seen tragedy, 

In that moment Jan acted. 
He stood up on his seat and 
jumped. He cleared the balco- 
ny railing, veered, and plunged 
Giagonally toward the falling 
girl. He caught her a bare six 
feet above the ground. The 
shock jarred him, but he held 
en:and coasted the remaining 
few feet to the floor and: de- 
posited her gently on the tan- 
bark. 

The scene was chaos. The 
crowd shouted in a deep con- 
tinuous incoherent roar. The 
arena filled with scurrying 
figures. Jan tried to escape, 
but was caught up by the 


“clowns and roustabouts who 


formed a ring around him in | 
protection against those who 
tried to crowd in on him. 

The head of the city police 
etail took charge and Jan was 
hustled into an inner office. 
The band struck up the na- 
tional anthem and the crowd 
stood at attention. The police 
chief moved fast, stationing 
men at. strategic points. When 
the anthem was finished. the 
band swung into fast music, 
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and a flurry of acts in the 
rings diverted the crowd’s at- 
tention and ‘a riot was averted. 
Meanwhile the house doctor 
was looking after Francesca. 
She had a bad scare, of course, 
was his verdict, but was un- 
hurt. 

Within minutes the news of 
Jan’s act was on TV and radio 
throughout the country and on 
the wires to all parts of the 
globe. “Bird Man Flies 
Through Air To Rescue Fall- 
ing Tightrope Beauty.” News- 
casters breathlessly poured 
out to a stunned world the 
story of the man who literally 
flew through the air to make 
a timely rescue. 

Even as the news spread 
across the world a man from 
the FBI was down at the cir- 
cus to take over from the city 
police. The government of the 
United States was now in 
charge of Jan Taravysek. Af- 
ter all, this could turn out to be 
big, very big, bigger than any- 
one could foresee, and the vital 
interests of the people and the 
government must be _protect- 
ed. In the first wild moments 
of the confirmation of Jan’s 
feat the Pentagon had visions 
of whole battalions of self- 
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propelled assault troops on the 
fly. 


HUS, Jan Taravysek, im- 

migrant window washer 
who had always tried to avoid 
attention, became a celebrity. 
The Flying Man, they called 
him, the Bird Man, Superman 
Alive. Some earnest believers 
insisted he was an angel of the 
Lord come to herald the Day 
of Judgment. Others, equally 
earnest, denounced him as a 
servant of the powers of dark- 
ness come to confuse and con- 
found mankind. Still others, 
skeptics and cynics, hinted sly- 
ly at the lengths some people 
would go to for a_ publicity 
stunt. : 

Added to it all was the ro- 
mantic angle of the rescue of 
the beautiful damsel. And 
though the government was 
now in charge it proved it had 
a heart or at least was respon- 
sive to the will of the people. 
Bowing to popular demand, as 
voiced by persistent photo- 
graphers and _ circulation-con- 
scious editors who spoke rever- 
ently of the freedom of the 
press and the public’s sacred 
right to know, the government 
permitted pictures of Jan and 
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Francesca to be taken. A little 
human interest, it was rea- 
soned, a possible boy-girl love 
angle, never hurt. 

And so Jan came to meet 
Francesca face to face. She 
was as beautiful close up as 
she had been across that im- 
passable gulf on the high wire. 
Her high cheekbones, her viva- 
cious, healthy coloring, her 
flashing Gallic eyes captivated 
him. The emotional type, 
Francesca was voluble in her 
thanks. She “threw her arms 
around him and kissed him re- 
soundingly to the great delight 
of the photographers and the 
great enbarrassment of Jan. 
He squirmed in diffident mor- 
tification but the pain he told 
himself was pleasant indeed. 

The government began its 
probe. A committee of experts 
was appointed to examine Jan 
Taravysek and submit a re- 
port. The committee included 
a physician, nuclear physicist, 
rocket fuel expert, physiologist, 
psychologist and aerodynamics 
engineer. 

It was headed by the com- 

‘paratively young but eminent 
Dr. Champollion Perroquet 
Stuss whose researches in bio- 
logical mutation had greatly 
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altered the current thinking in 
that field. His latest achieve- 
ment was the Stuss Hostess- 
Transplant Technique. He had 
transferred the fertilized ova 
of a cat to the body of a dog 
thereby causing the dog to give 
birth to kittens, and thus 
opened up undreamed-of vistas 
in the realm of animal hus- 
bandry. 

The’ committee made a 
thorough examination in a se- 
cluded wing of the Walter 
Reed General Hospital in 
Washington, and in due time 
submitted its report. The final 
draft was worded by Dr. Stuss 
himself. There was absolutely 
no doubt about it. Jan Tara- 
vysek could levitate. 

Not entirely a true levita- 
tion, it had been found, but 
enough to defy the law of 
gravity. If Jan stepped into 
space at any given level, he 
could move freely at that level 
or he could descend to a lower 
plane. He could control his 
rate of descent. 

If he leaped from the floor 
his ascent would be the usual 
two feet or so of the normal 
person, but he could stay at 
that height while the normal 
person would of course return 
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to the ground. In this. way he 
could gain altitude by a series 
of jumps rather than by soar- 
ing like a bird. But why Jan 
Taravysek could levitate at all, 
the report confessed, was not 
clear. 

Dr. Stuss had his own ideas 
on why. In private conversa- 


tions with Jan he displayed a. 


sympathy, courtesy and un- 
derstanding that struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of 
the lonely man. Like most shy 
people when they finally warm 
up to someone they feel they 
can trust, Jan poured out the 
detailed story of his life to the 
doctor. 

One part interested Stuss 
especially. During the war Jan 
had spent some time with a 
resistance group in the moun- 
tains. It was in 1943, maybe 
1944. Jan did not remember 
clearly. He was about twelve 
or thirteen at the time. 

Once, he was separated from 
the group for a few days, and 
he lived alone in the forest. He 


came across this hole in the 


side of the mountain, over- 
grown with bushes and hidden 
from the casual eye. Only a 
wandering, curious boy would 
have found it. He crawled in- 
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side and found himself in a 
cavern and decided to spend 
the night. In the morning he 
would try to rejoin the group. 
He had enough food with 
him and water could be had in 
any of the mountain brooks. 
With his boy’s natural curi- 
osity Jan explored further in 
the cavern. It twisted and ~ 
turned but there were no 
branchings, and he was in no 
danger of getting lost under- 
ground. As he went further, the ~ 
cave narrowed until he was 
forced 'to stoop. Ahead, he saw 
something that seemed to glow, 
and making his way to it found — 
that one spot on the cavern 
wall was glowing by itself, giv- 
ing off a queer green light. 
By this time he was on his 
hands and knees. He pawed at 
it curiously and found that it 
had a different texture than 
the rest of the cavern wall, a 
mixture of crumbly tock and 
earth. The green glow in- 
trigued him, and digging with 
his hands he took a couple of 
handfuls and put them in his 
pocket as a curiosity. He spent ~ 
the night in the cave. 
Emerging the next morning 
he was making his way down 
the mountainside when. his at- 
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tuned ears caught a faint 
noise. He knew the sound. A 
bomber and it was in trouble. 
The noise of the coughing 
motors grew louder and soon 
Jan was able to see it. A 
British plane that must have 
been caught in flak. 
While he watched from a 
safe distance it crashed into 
the mountain not ten yards 


from the cave entrance. It dug_ 


deep into the mountainside and 
exploded. It must have been 
carrying its full complement 
of bombs because the explosion 
tore out the whole side of the 
hill, sending flaming debris 
everywhere. Jan had _ seen 
much violence in the past few 
years, but the sight of the 
crash left him sick at 
thought that he had just bare- 
ly been at that spot. 


He did not emember what 
happened to that pocketful of 
dirt, he told Dr. Stuss. He 
must have carried it around a 
few days or maybe some 
weeks and finally must have 
got rid of it. 

It was a few weeks or a few 
months later, again he was not 
sure, he was bathing in a 
mountain. lake. Frisking play- 
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fully, as boys will, he climbed 
a tree and was making his way 
along an overhanging limb to 
dive into the water. He was all 
set to dive when he slipped, 
and instead of jumping he fell. 
But he found himself not 
falling, just floating in midair. 

“I was plenty scared, you 
bet,” he said to Dr. Stuss. But 
he experimented and soon 
found he had this power to 
stay aloft. Though it fright- 
ened him at first, he quickly 
got used to it. 

As a specialist in mutation, 
Dr. Stuss had studied the bio- 
logical effects ot radiation and 
knew of the strange conse- 
quences to living cells exposed 
to it. Jan’s sketchy description 
of the cave wall that glowed 
sounded as though the boy 
may have come in contact with 
some sort of radioactive 
material. 

But Stuss was too much of 
a scientist to jump to conclu- 
sions. An inquiry along these 
lines, he knew, would take a 
lot of research, perhaps a life- 
time. And he concluded pri- 
vately that for the time being 
the army should rely for its 
mobility on the infantryman’s 
brogan-shod doughfeet. 
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a report was submitted 

to the appropriate authori- 
ties. Some advisers advocated 
that it be kept in strictest se- 
crecy. Such an admission of 
ignorance, they claimed, would 
be too upsetting for the gen- 
eral public, Instead, they ar- 
gued, a report should be issued 
saying that a thorough com- 
plete investigation had _ re- 
vealed no extraordinary pow- 
ers of any consequence on the 
part of Jan Taravysek. The 
incident at the circus would 
be explained away in suitably 
obscure language as merely an 
example of mass hypnotic de- 
lirium, something like that 
Man from Mars scare on the 
radio years ago.. 

But other counsel prevailed. 
It was decided the American 
public was mature enough to 
know, and was in truth en- 
titled to know, all the facts as 
the experts had found them. 
The Stuss Committee report 
was published in full. 


However, there emerged a 
second report about Jan that 
was by no means meant for 
publication. In a routine ~in- 
vestigation of Jan’s: back- 
ground, the FBI had come up 
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with a startling find. Jan Tara- 
vysek was in the United States 
illegally. Impatient at the de- 
lays and the endless waiting 
in the DP camps on the Con- 
tinent, he had made use of 
forged papers to gain him 
quicker entrance to the Prom- 
ised Land. 

Jan was a Czech national, 
subject to deportation to the 
country of his origin. And if 
the heads of that country 
found out about it, they would- 
certainly insist on his return. 
But of course it was unthink- 
able that such a strange power 
with such potentialities be al- 
lowed to fall into the hands 
of the Commissars of a satel- 
lite state. 


The lid of “Classified—Top 
Secret” was clamped down 
tight, but when the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia pre- 
sented a formal note demand- 
ing that the person of its na- 
tional, Jan Taravysek, be re- 
turned to its jurisdiction, the 
lid popped off with all the vio- 
lence of an erupting volcano. 

The leak in security was de- 
nounced in clarion tones on the 
air and scathing editorials in 
print. Claims and  counter- 
claims, denials, accusations 
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and counter-accusations 
bounced up and back through, 
the charged atmosphere as in 
a pin-ball machine gone wild, 
as the Department of Justice 
and Department of State each 
vigorously denied responsibili- 
ty for the breach in security. 
As the representatives of the 
Czech government pressed 
their claim for the repatriation, 
as they put it, of Jan Tara- 
vysek, and the U.S.S.R. sup- 
ported this position, public in- 


dignation at the leak turned to . 


public indignation at the claim. 
Long and loud was the oratory 
in the halls of Congress against 
acceding to the arrogant de- 
mand. 


One silver-haired senior 
Senator from the South made 
a stirring speech in some 
20,000 well-drawled words, 
stating briefly that to give Jan 
Taravysek back to the Rus- 
sians was like giving them a 
secret weapon, 

Notes were exchanged be- 
tween the two governments 
but neither yielded. The situa- 
tion was at an impasse. The 
notes grew blunter and less po- 
lite with a corresponding terse- 
ness in the replies.. Relations 
were deteriorating but at the 
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last moment the question was 
resolved conclusively by the 
brilliant young State Depart- 
ment aide, Torrington Trask- 
ker... 

Reviewing the facts of the 
case, Trasker submitted the 
proposition that since Jan 
Taravysek had left Czechoslo- 
vakia before its own govern- 
ment was restored after World 
War II, he was technically a 
stateless person and no govern- 
ment had a legal claim on him. 


The question was now 
whether the United States 
should permit an illegal en- 
trant to remain. Once again 
the halls of Congress. resound- 
ed with stentorian speechmak- 
ing. The United States was al- 
ways in the past, and still must 
continue to be, a haven for all 
the downtrodden, the op- 
pressed, the orphans of the 
world. The people and govern- 
ment of these United States 
could never, no, never stoop 
so low as to betray their great 
heritage, to deny one poor Jan 
Taravysek a refuge within 
their borders, 

Jan Taravysek, whose only 
crime was that he loved free- 
dom so dearly he! could not 
wait out the attritional un- 
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winding of the red tape of 
legal sanction. The words of 
Emma Lazarus, inscribed at 
the base of the Statue of 
Liberty, rang strong on the 
Washington air: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, the wretched refuse 
of your teeming shore. Send these, 
the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door.” 


The Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service of the De- 
partment of Justice ruled Jan 
could remain in the United 
States. 


But while the situation had 
been unresolved Jan had been 
closely guarded. After all, one 
could never know when a hos- 
tile power might try to- spirit 
him away. Jan did not mind 
the restricted freedom of 
movement imposed on him. He 
was hardly aware of the fuss 
being made over him. All 
through the period of testing 
by the Stuss Committee and 
the furor over his immigrant 
status he thought only of one 
thing. Francesca. 
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Be dark-eyed aerial beau- 

ty had gone on tour with 
the circus and Jan had written 
to her. A polite, friendly note, 
wishing her luck on the tour 
and saying how much he had 
enjoyed her performances and 
how happy he was to have met 
her. She replied. A warm, 
friendly note saying how glad 
she was he enjoyed her per- 
formances and how happy she 
was to have met him, and 
thanking him from saving her 
from a bad fall. She gave him 
the next stop of the circus in 
case he felt like writing. She 
would be happy to hear from. 
him: 

Jan answered promptly. 
Shyness was no handicap on 
paper. And she answered back. 
Each letter grew warmer and 
more personal, and in a few 
weeks they were writing how 
much they missed each other. 
Jan at last dared tell her of 
his true feelings and her reply 
was encouraging. By the time 
the tour ended and she re- 
turned to New York, their ro- 
mance was flourishing. 

Knirn Grunch, Francesca’s 
booking agent, aware of the 
tender emotion that was find- 
ing its way into her heart, saw | 
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to it that the news sources 
__ were acquainted with what was 
happening. It was a natural for 
‘human interest, the sources 
agreed, and did not hesitate to 
give the story to the public. 
“Bird Man Rescuer Makes 
-Beautiful Music With Beauti- 
ful High Wire Rescuee.” 


Now that the Stuss Commit- 
tee had submitted its report, 
and it having been ruled that 
Jan could stay in the United 
States, tnere was no longer any 
reason for the government to 
hold Jan. However, some 
claimed that Jan’s unique 
power lifted his case out of the 
ordinary and the United States 
should hold onto him as a sort 
of natural resource until his 
power could in. some way be 
utilized. 


Others protested they were 
shocked at such a proposal to 
deny a man the ordinary free- 
doms of the Constitution. Such 
action, they declared, would 
make us no better than the 
totalitarian states. 

The government _ released 
Jan who generously promised 
to cooperate fully if they 
- should need him further. He 
also promised Dr. Stuss to 
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keep in touch on a personal 


_basis. 


And so Jan bécame a free 
agent, unshielded from the 
smothering attentions of the 
public. He was besieged by a 
host of cuiiosity-seekers, auto- | 
graph hunters,  free-loaders 
seeking a Messiah and sales- 
men seeking signed contracts. 

Knirn Grunch, experienced 
old hand at publicity that he 
was, took charge. Grunch ‘sift- 
ed the gold from the gravel 
with an expert hand. In short 
order he contracted for Jan to 
sell his life story to a news- 
paper with secondary rights to 
a magazine. He arranged for 
TV appearances, and Jan, get- 
ting over his initial nervous- 
ness, proved to be a most en- 
gaging television personality. 
His air of modesty combined 
with a quiet wit endeared him 
to the viewing public. 


Grunch -exploited tothe full 
another source of revenue. En- 
dorsement. Jan signed a few 
papers at Grunch’s glib per- 
suasion and discovered his pic- 
ture staring at him from every 
newspaper, magazine and bill- 
board that he saw. 

He found himself extolling 
the heavenly comiorts of Mor- 
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pheus Mattresses (“Like 
Floating On Air’); the ecsta- 
sy of traveling on Skylark 
Airlines (“So -Much More 
Comfortable Than Plain Fly- 
ing”) and a multitude of other 
products that some genius of 
the non sequitur managed to 
tie in with his gift of levitation. 

Small boys began sporting 
Levitation Space Helmets and 
Jan_the Bird Man jerseys, and 
little girls cooed over Bird 
Man dolls. For these and 
myriad other toys, clothes and 
gimmicks put out by enterpris- 
ing manufacturers, Grunch saw 
that, Jan Taravysek was ade- 
quately compensated. “This is 
even bigger than the Davy 
Crockett fad,” he  gloated, 
pocketing the contracts signed 
by the latest bandwagonhop- 
pers, and he was happy with 
the professional pride of the 
publicity man who is able to 
pull off such a deal, 

But Knirn Grunch was far 
from calling it quits and 
readied another coup. In the 
midst of all the activity over 
_Jan’s endorsements and mer- 
chandising franchises he came 
up with an idea for a new 
aerial act. Jan and Francesca 
as a team. Jan at first resisted. 
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He could not see himself as a 
performer. But. Francesca her- 
self was enthusiastic about the 
notion, and Jan was helpless 
against Grunch’s smooth 
tongue backed by her approv- 
al. The details of the act were 
worked out and Jan and Fran- 
cesca went into secret re- 
hearsal. 


Grunch dropped hints to the 
press to. work up an appetite. 
When the time was ripe he 
made the formal announce- 
ment, The flying lovebirds 
would open in Madison Square 
Garden with a new, astound- 
ing, sensational act never seen 
in the world at any time since 
the Creation. 

Grunch wanted Jan to pub- 
licize. the opening by leaping 
from the Brooklyn Bridge like 
the famed Steve Brody of the 
Bowery so many years before. 
Jan declined. The Police De- 
partment of New York City, 
hearing of the idea, sent a re- 
presentative to warn Grunch 
that the Department would 
take a very dim view of such 
a project. 


TICKETS for the opening 
at the Garden were at a 
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premium as the public fought 
for the privilege of being pres- 
ent at the first performance. 
New York was blacked out for 
television, but the TV _net- 
works bickered for telecasting 
rights across the rest of the 
country. They compromised by 
pooling their resources, and 
presented the act as a joint 
venture, 

The show proved as _ sensa- 
tional as advertised. First, 
Francesca came out and did 
her high wire act. solo, which 
was thrilling enough in itself. 
Then, Jan, looking a bit nerv- 
ous to find himself facing such 
a huge crowd, made his en- 
trance. Instead of walking on 
the wire he walked at Fran- 
cesca’s side, strolling on air. 
He somersaulted, did cart- 
wheels and pretended to sleep 
lying on nothing. A_ senti- 
mental touch was added when 
he and Francesca danced a 
touching, dignified minuet, she 
of course on the wire, he on 
the air. 

And for the thrilling climax 
he suddenly dropped from his 
great height, plunging towards 
the floor below to pull up a 
bare three feet from the 
ground. It was Grunch’s idea 
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to have Frencesca drop to- 
wards the ground with Jan 
rescuing her just as he had 
done the first time. Francesca 
was willing, but Jan cast an 
emphatic veto. He was again 
seconded by the Police Depart- 
ment and the veto prevailed. 

It was Grunch’s idea, too, 
to have them married on the 
high wire in the Garden in a 
special performance. This time 
the veto was exercised by the 
bride as well as the groom, and 
the vote of the Police Depart- 
ment was not required. In- 
stead, there was a_ small, 
dignified cerémony. Among 
the guests were a few of Fran- 
cesca’s closest circus friends 
and of course Grunch and Dr. 
Stuss. 

After a two-week honey- 
moon in the woods of Maine 
the couple went on the.road to 
bring the spectacle of the 
birdman and his bride to mil- 
lions throughout the country. 

For the first month or so, 
life was an idyll. It was stren- 
uous, of course, the constant 
crosscountry hopping, but they 
were young and in love and 
together. 

But Grunch, trying not to 
believe it, soon had to admit to 
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himself there was a serpent in 
the Garden of Eden. He didn’t 
know exactly what it was, but 
noticed a definite tenseness be- 
tween Jan and Francesca. Once 
they even argued during their 
act. Luckily, no one noticed it 
except. Grunch. He confronted 
them in the dressing room and 
got it into the open. 

Temperament. Francesca 
was a loving wife, but she was 
also, it turned out, a perforin- 
er. The billing and applause 
given to Jan were getting to 
her. At’ first she would not 
confess it even to herself. But 
as time went om and at each 
performance it’ was the same 
and the strain of the road trip 
began to tell, her resentment 
became more open. By now. 
Jan was getting used to the 
- crowds and applause and be- 
gan to accept it as_his due. 


The dressing room . argu- 
ments became more and more 
frequent. The last one took 
place in Albuquerque, New 


“Tt am the act,” Jan hissed;— 
“they come to see me, only 
me. You are nothing but trim- 
ming.” 

“Yes, they come to~ see 


. 


“ 
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you,” Francesca retorted, 
“they come to see you. They 
come to see a freak, a sensa- 
tion, a bubble. I am an artist, 
a true artist, a professional. I 
have devoted all my life to my 
art. They will come to see me 
long after you are forgotten.” 

“Come to see you? Why, I 
could go on this moment and 
they would not even know you 
are not there.” 

“Then go on and let them 
sce you!” Francesca stormed 
out of the dressing room. She 
took the next plane back to 
New York, and Jan went 
through the performance as a 
single. As he had predicted, the 
crowd did not miss _ her. 
Grunch made frantic calls to 
New York to try to get Fran- 
cesca to come back, but she 
refused. “Announce my retire- 
ment,” she said to Grunch, “I 
am through performing with 


him.” Jan agreed with her and . 


decided to finish the tour 
alone. Grunch reluctantly an- 
nounced the 
made it seem temporary with 
the hint that there might be an 
addition to the birdman fam- 
ily. 

Jan continued his tour, tak- 


ing the applause with smiles — 


rétirement, but 
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and bows. But in the silence of 
the dressing rooms and_ the 
loneliness of his hotel suites 
something began to gnaw at 
him. The applause was fine 
while it lasted, he found out, 
but when it died he was more 
alone than he had ever been. 

He missed Francesca. He 
tried telephoning a few times, 
but she would not speak to 
him. Grunch tried to intercede. 
but she remained firm in her 
stand that she did not want to 
See Jan again. 


The tour was finished and 


Jan hurried back to New 
York. She still would not see 
him. Grunch and Dr. Stuss 
both went up to speak to her, 
and after hours of pleading got 
her to agree to a meeting. 
Francesca was sitting on an 
overstuffed sofa, calmly read- 
ing Variety when Jan came to 
her hotel apartment. Grunch 
and Stuss waited outside. _ 

“You look beautiful, Fran- 
cesca,” he said. 

“Is that all you have to 
say?” she said coldly. 

“Let us forget our silly 
quarrel,” he said. “Francesca, 
I love you.” 

“As much as you love ap- 
plause?” E 
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Jan swallowed, but he was 
prepared to humble himself. 
“Ves,” he said. 

Francesca unbent and 
smiled. “Then,” she _ said 
sweetly, “you will be glad to 
give me top billing.” 

That did it. The old jealous- 
ies were once more-unleashed 
and they raved and stormed at. 
each other. 

“Go!” Shouted Francesca 
dramatically pointing to the. 
door. “I never want to see 
you again. You make me ill.” 
She put her hand to her chest. 
“T...I do feel ill.” : 

“TY will send in Dr. Stuss to 
see you,” Jan said bitterly. 
“You and your actress tricks.” 
He left. Dr. Stuss went in to 
look after Francesca. Knirn 
Grunch went out to look after 
Jan. 2 


AN got drunk. He crawled 

from pub to pub, Grunch at 
his side, trying to drown his 
sorrows in the classic manner. 
First he ranted about Frances- 
ca as an ungrateful woman who 
could not bear his success. 
And as the drink took hold of 
him he waxed sentimental and 
began to blubber. Francesca 
was the sweetest little woman 
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in the whole world and he 
loved her, oh, how he loved 
her. 

And as the drink took still 
deeper effeet he grew sorry for 
himself. Yes, he loved her, but 
she no longer loved him, and 
he couldn’t live without her. 
He brooded on this point. He 
couldn’t live without her. 
There was only one thing to 
do. ; 

“Goodbye, my friend,” he 
said tearfully to Grunch, “Tell 


her I always loved her. No, dg 


not follow me. Where I go now 
I must go alone.” He left the 
bar, Grunch behind him. Jan 
walked east across town 
through the streets of New 
York. He walked from the 
crowded, noisy, neon-signed 
movie and bistro belt to the 
darkened streets on the east 
side of Manhattan with their 
‘ sheer cliffs of sleeping tene- 
ments and little corner grocery 
and butcher shops closed for 
the night. 

He came to the waterfront, 
gloomy and deserted in the 
dark, and paysed at one of the 
docks to stare down at. the 
black, oily waters. Grunch 
wanted to call the police but 
at the same time was afraid to 
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leave him. After a while Jan 
turned and walked back from 
the dockside. } 

He resumed his pilgrimage. 
This time Jan headed down- 
town, walking like a man who 
knew exactly where he was go- 
ing. Grunch followed in the 
shadows. At last they came to 
it. The Brooklyn Bridge. The’ 
footwalk was deserted. Jan en- 
tered on it without hesitating. 
Grunch rushed up to him. 
“Jan,” he pleaded, “where are 
you going? It’s getting late. 
Let’s go home.” 

“T have no home,” Jan said 
and kept on walking. Grunch 
trotted beside him, trying to 
keep up with his long, purpose- 
ful strides. “Jan, this is crazy. 
You’re drunk. Go on home to 
bed. You'll feel better in the 
morning.” 


They were in the middle of 
the bridge. In front of them 
sprawled the vast blackness of 
Brooklyn and Queens, dormi- 
tory for the city. The lights of 
the expressways formed chains 
of luminous beads on the dark 
bosom of the night. Behind 
them, the sky glowed a faint 
red with the lights of New 
York. Beneath them lay the 
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East River, invisible 
shadowed depths. 

“Goodbye,” Jan said. “You 
remember one time you 
thought it would be a great 
stunt. Now I do it. It will 
make a wonderful story. Bird 
Man Suicide By Leap From 
Bridge. Goodbye.” He extend- 
ed his hand. 


in the 


Grunch seized it. “No, I 
can’t let you! Jan, this is 
crazy. You can’t do this!” , 

“Let me go,” Jan said. “I 
am going over and if necessary 
you come with me.” He shook 
his hand free from Grunch’s 
merveless grasp and climbed 
over the railing. “I loved her,” 
he said. “I still love her.” He 
extended his arms like wings 
and leaped. 

“No, Jan” Grunch cried, but 
Jan was gone. 

Grunch stared petrified into 
the inky blackness. He could 
see nothing. Further on down- 
stream the lights of a barge 
drifted lazily along. The sad 
toot of a boat whistle floated 
on the air. Grunch ran back 
“across the bridge to the Man- 
hattan side. Down the silent, 
empty streets he ran in terror 
and desperation. The green 
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lights of a police station 
loomed ahead of him and he 
ran in and poured out his story 
incoherently to the desk ser- 
geant. “I should have stopped 
him,” he kept crying, “I 
should have stopped him.” 

“Now, relax,” the desk ser- 
geant said. “Let me send out 
for coffee: Pll get the harbor 
police on it. There’s a chance 
he could still be alive.” 

Jan was indeed very much 
alive. Within half an hour a 
call came in that he had been 
picked up sitting, weeping, on 
the edge of a pier in Brooklyn. 
He had been taken to a hospi- 
tal for observation. Grunch 
called Francesca’s apartment 
and told the story to Dr. Stuss 
who answered the phone, and 
rushed to the hospital. 

Jan was in a hospital gown, 
in bed. His right leg was band- 
aged and his right side was 
taped. 

“He’s all right,” said the 
doctor on duty in answer to 
Grunch’s query. “His leg and 
ribs were bruised a little. We 
X-rayed him thoroughly: No 
fractures.” 

Jan burst into tears at the 
sight of Grunch. “I am a fail- 
ure,” he cried. “Even to die.” 
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“Thank God you're all 
right,” Grunch said. 


“Tt am sorry I cause you all 


this trouble tonight,” Jan said. 

Dr. Stuss entered the room 
in time to hear the last remark. 
“You should be,” he said, 
“but I’m glad to see there’s no 
permanent damage. Now, tell 
us just what happened when 
you made like a bird.” 

The tale was soon told. Jan 
had dropped from the bridge 
in free fall. But the life force 
had been too strong within 
him, and even while trying to 
die he had fought for life. At 
the last moment he suddenly, 
instinctively veered to avoid 
hitting the water, and had 
landed on the Brooklyn dock. 
He must have struck “a piling 
to cause the bruises, but did 
not remember that. 

“Tt’s a good thing you didn’t 
kill yourself,” said  Stuss. 
“There’s someone here to see 
you.” He opened the door and 
Francesca was in the doorway. 
She stood there for a moment, 
silent, and then she was in 
Jan’s arms and both were 
weeping. 

“How could you do this?” 
she sobbed. “You know I love 
you.” aes 
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“T know, I know,” he mur- 
mured, “I am a foal. I love 
you, that is all that matters. 
Francesca,” he said, ‘I do not 
care about the billmg, I do 
not care about the act. You are 
the true artist. I will retire.” 

Francesca gazed at him ten- 
derly. “No,” she said, “I may 
have been an artist. But first 
I am a woman, a wife. I love 
you.” She smiled. “I will not . 
perform again. A woman’s first 
duty is to care for her family.” 

“fF do not understand,” Jan 
said. Francesca merely smiled 
the knowing smile of a wom- 
an. Dr. Stuss nodded at 
Grunch whose eyes widened in 
comprehension. And_it finally 
dawned on Jan. “Oh,” he said 
simply. 

“Yes,” she said. That was — 
the reason she had not felt 
well. And it had been con- 
firmed only this evening. But 
when she heard about Jan... 
she hugged him to her. ‘“Prom- 
ise you'll never do such a silly 
thing again,” she said. 

“I promise,” Jan said. 


All was now serene in the 


' Taravysek household. Jan and - 


Francesca took an extended 
vacation at the place in Maine 
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where they had their honey- 
mcon. Grunch made arrange- 
ments to have Jan’s. autobiog- 
raphy ghostwritten, and sift- 
ed offers to have it made into 
a play and a movie. 


a happened at the lake. Jan 
and Francesca were disport- 
ing themselves on the shore. 
Jan noticed the limb of a pine 
tree overhanging the water. 

“Look,” he said, “I show 
you how I discover I can fly 
when I am boy back in Czech- 
oslovakia.” 

Laughing” at  Francesca’s 
pleas to be careful, he climbed 
the tree and crawled out on 
the limb. “See,” he called as 
he stood up, “I was ready to 
make dive when I slip and... 
hey!” 

Jan slipped again and plum- 
meted to the water. His star- 
tled shout, echoed by Frances- 
ca’s scream, was cut off as the 
cold lake waters closed over 
his head. He bobbed to the 

_ surface immediately and came 
ashore, gasping. “You see 
that?” he panted. 

“Are you all right?” Fran- 
cesca asked, “are you all 
right? You frightened me so. I 
told you to be careful.” 
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“T am all right,” Jan said, 
“put you see that? I fell. I 
should not have fallen. I must 
try again.” 

Twice more he tried. He 
climbed the tree, walked along 
the limb until he was over the 
water and stepped off. Both 
times he fell, like any or- 
dinary body subject to the 
laws of gravity. 

The Taravyseks cut the va- 
cation short and notified Dr. 
Stuss. He tested Jan;-and the 
results were the same. Jan no 
longer had the power of levita- 
tion. Why? Stuss guessed that 
perhaps the X-rays had some- 
thing to do with it. But he 
could not be sure of it, any 
more than he could be sure 
that the green-glowing dirt of 
the Czech cave had given him 
the strange power in the first 
place. The only thing sure was 
that Jan Taravysek could no 
longer levitate. 

Inevitably the news had to 
be made public and the world 
was stunned once again. Ser- 
mons were preached and edi- 
torials penned on the divine 
power that gives and takes 
away. From some quarters 
were heard cynical remarks 
that this bit of news was mere- 
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ly a coverup to lull the public 
and lure its ‘nterest elsewhere. 
The consensus was that it was 
a great tragedy that this pow- 
er had been attained by the 
human race and now was lost. 

“Ym glad,” Francesca said. 
“Now we can settle down and 
live like human beings. We are 
well fixed and have nothing to 
worry about. Now when we 
have our baby it won’t be 
news.” 

Jan agreed with her. He was 
glad to be rid of the power, he 
said. He was no longer a freak. 
But on the other hand, he ad- 
mitted with a rueful smile, he 
did like that feeling of soaring 
and had enjoyed the acclaim 
he received. “But as Francesca 
says,” he said, “we can have 
our child in peace and it will 
not be news.” 

As it turned out, it was not 
one child, but twins. A boy 
and a girl. The event rated a 
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short paragraph buried deep 
in the back sections of the 
newspapers. But eight months 
later the Taravyseks were 
back on the front page. 

Knirn Grunch and Dr. Stuss 
were visiting the Taravysek 


‘family and were playing with 


the heirs. “Let’s see if the 
high-wire baby takes after his 
mother,” Grunch said. 

“Don’t,” said Francesca, 
“you'll hurt him.” 

But Grunch had already 
taken up Jan, Jr. and tossed 
him into the air. The baby 
stayed aloft, gurgling happily. — 
Dr, Stuss gaped for one bug-— 
eyed moment,” and grabbing 
little Francescina tossed her 
up also. She too stayed aloft. 

“Of course!” Dr. Stuss 
cried. “I should have thought 
of it before. It’s transmissi- 
ble!” 


THE END 
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Fires 8 Rounds 


An automatic full size model of a high pow- 
ered ‘'45"’ caliber automatic pistol that looks 
and feels just like the real thing and con- 
tains over 15 moving parts. Loads 8 complete 
tS in the magazine clip which snaps into 
the hard butt just like’ an army ‘45’, Then 
fires 8 bullet-like pellets as fast as you can 
pull the trigger. You've got to see the auto- 
matic slide action and feel the power to 
believe it! Great for shooting fun. This is 
the most authentic model gun we've ever seen. 


Learn the Working Mechanism of a “45” 


This, accurate. model of a high-powered, ‘'45"” 
comes to you disassemoled with ai the 
working parts of a '45'’. it assembles in a 
iffy and full instructions are included so that 
in no time at all, you'll learn working parts 
of an automatic. Comes with instructions, full 
supply of pellets and man-sized silhouette 
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target. 

10 Day Free Trial 
Try it for 10 cays free. If you are not 100% 
delighted simply return after 10 days for 
prompt refund of full purchase price. Don't 
delay! Order now! Simply send $1 plus 25c 
shipping charge to: 
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Blondes, redheaas and brunettes for every man to 
boast of his conquests... the first realistic likeness 
of the exciting women who play an important part 
in every man’s life. ..and one of the nicest 
qualities is that they don't talk back! Accurately 
modelled to three-quarters life size of real gals and 
molded of skin-textured pliable plastic, these heads 
are so life-like they almost breathe. Saucy glittering 
eyes, full sensuous mouth and liquid satin com- 
plexion, combined with radiant hair colors give 
astonishing realism to these rare and unique 
Trophies. Blonds, redhead or brunette mounted on 
a genuine mahogany plaque is complete and ready 
to hang on the wall for excitement and conversation. 
Only $2.98 plus 37¢ shipping charges. Full Money 
Back Guarantee. Specify Blonde, Brunette or Red- 
head. Send Cash, Check, or Money Order, or order 
C.0.D. from: 


Honor House Products Corp. 


Dept. : 
Lynbrook, New York “a 


WORKS WONDERS FOR 
YOUR BACK 


LOOK SLIM — FEEL TRIM 


Wonder Slim is a new kind of men’s support- 
Gr belt. Its ingenious contour design follows 
nature's own lines—permits remarkable free 
dom of movement. Its patented sliding 
back panel makes it the easiest belt to 
put on provides “quick as a flash” adjust- 
ment for constant perfect fit. No uncomfort- 
able crotch. Scientific “no pressure” boning 
flattens the bulge gently but firmly. Sliding 
back provides support just where you need 
it for youthful posture. fights the feeling 
of fatigue. Made of super test herringbone 
twill, Waist sizes 26-44—Only $4.98. Try it 
at our risk, 


10 DAY TRIAL FREE 


S. J. Wegman Co, 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Hush my Wonder-Slim back supporter at ence. If | am not (00% 
satistied t may return it for vrompt retund of the full purchase 
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I enclose $4.98 payment and save postage. Same Guarantee, 
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